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MDpen-Air Assemblies. 
By G. LAURENCE GOMME, F.S.A. 
———__ 

94 T is now generally admitted, I think, 
| that the cumulative evidence as to 
open-air assemblies in Great Britain, 
which was produced in my book 
on Primitive Folkmoots, was sufficient to 
establish that, though modern in their present 
form, they really represent a very early and 
archaic feature of the assembly of the gens 
or tribe. A great deal has been done since 
1880 to bring the subject into more pro- 
minent notice, and writers like Mr. John 
Richard Green, Mr. Grant Allen, Mr. Elton, 
and others, have recognised that the open-air 
meeting was a distinct feature of early Celtic 
and Teutonic assemblies. Such an example 
as that of London meeting on a piece of 
ground near St. Paul’s Cathedral was suffi- 
cient to establish that the open-air meeting 
was not due simply to a deficiency in the 
buildings of early days, and this is confirmed 
by the superstition, as recorded by Bede, of 
Ethelbert, that he would not meet Augustine 
in a building lest magic might be used against 
him. We have therefore, in dealing with this 
phase of the survival of early customs, a dis- 
tinct result to work upon ; and it would greatly 
assist inquiries into the early history of in- 
stitutions if the new facts coming to light 
upon the subject could be placed together 
and recorded. For my immediate purpose I 
shall content myself with simply recording 
some of the most curious customs bearing on 





this subject, which are not given, or are im- . 


perfectly given, in Primitive Folkmoots. 
No more complete picture of primitive ad- 
ministration of justice could be supplied than 
VOL. XV1L 


that described in Campion’s Historie of Ire- 
Zand, 1571, p. 26: “The Breighoon (so they 
call this kind of Lawyer) sitteth downe on a 
banke, the Lords and Gentlemen at variance 
round about him, and then they proceede.” 
And this may be compared with the custom 
of electing their kings, as described by 
Spenser: “They used to place him that 
shalbe their captaine upon a stone alwayes 
reserved for that purpose and placed com- 
monly upon a hill. In some of which I 
have seen formed and ingraven a foot which 
they say was the measure of their first 
captaines foot, whereon hee standing, re- 
ceives an oath to preserve all the auncient 
former customes of the countrey inviolable 
and to deliver up the succession peaceably to 
his Tanist, and then hath a wand delivered 
unto him by some whose proper office that 
is; after which descending from the stone, 
he turneth himselfe round, thrice forward and 
thrice backward.” * 

From an interesting account forwarded to 
me by Mr. R. T. Simpson, of Rugby, I 
obtain the following information about a 
custom which is fairly well known to local 
antiquaries: About six miles from Coventry, 
on the old coach road to London, and just 
within the boundary of the parish of Ryton- 
on-Dunsmore, is a ridge of elevated flat land 
known as Knightlow Hill, on the top of 
which is a mound of artificially raised earth. 
It is from this mound or tumulus that the 
hill is said to take itsname. The tumulus is 
about 30 feet square, with sides running 
parallel to the road, having a large fir-tree 
growing at each angle, of which the people 
around say that the four trees represent four 
knights who were killed and buried there. 
This, however, can only be conjecture, as the 
trees are but the same age as those in the 
“ Avenue,” which were planted in 1740 by 
John, Duke of Montague. Dugdale says that 
it is the grave of only one knight, and hints 
that it was probably raised in the time of the 
Danes. On the top of the tumulus stands 
what remains of an old wayside cross ; this is 
about 3o inches square at the top, with a 
hole in the centre to receive the shaft. This 
cross is supposed to have been erected about 
the same time as those at Meriden, Dun- 
church, and St. Thomas, near Newton, pro- 


* Spenser’s View of the State of Ireland, p. 11. 
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bably in the reign of Edward III. There is 
a mason’s mark on one side in the shape of 
a cross, 6 inches long, which shows that it 
was set up by a master mason of his trade 
guild. Here at this stone is annually collected 
for the Duke of Buccleuch by his steward on 
Martinmas Eve, before sun-rising, what is 
called ‘“ Wroth-money, or warth or swarff 
penny,” and by some supposed to be the 
same as “ Ward-penny,” from various parishes 
in the Hundred of Knightlow. The cere- 
mony commences by the steward inviting 
those present to stand round the stone, he 
standing at the east of the same, when he 
then reads “the charter of assembly,” which 
is as follows : “ Wroth-silver collected annually 
at Knightlow Cross by the Duke of Buc- 
cleuch, as Lord of the Manor of the Hundred 
of Knightlow.” The parishes liable to the 
fee are then cited to appear, and each by 
their representative present cast the required 
sum into the stone. The ancient mode of 
payment was that the party paying must go 
thrice about the cross and say, “ The wroth- 
money,” and lay it in the hole of the cross 
before good witness, for if not duly performed 
they were liable to a fine. 
The following are the parishes and the 
amounts due from each: 
Astley, Arley, Birdingbury, Shilton and Barnacle, 
Little Walton, Wolscott ...One penny each parish. 
Whitley, Radford Semele, Bourton, Draycotte, Nap- 
ton, BEAMCOUE.....00<00000000e8 Three half-pence eac 
Princethorpe, Stretton-on-Dunsmore, Bubbenhall, 
Ladbrook, Churchover, Weston, Toft...........s0e00 


Two pence half-penny each. 

Wolston and Marston, Hillmorton, Hopsford, Lilling- 
ON csoncenne<saceusssusssescdaceesoerees Four pence pow 
Leamington, Hastings ........sssscccsesees One Shilling. 
Long Itchington...........s..sese00s Two and two pence. 
RSASDUTY:. c4.c0nseesnen Two and three pence half-penny. 


In the time of Dugdale, the following 
places also paid wroth-money, but as they 
are not now called, it is possible they may at 
some time have compounded for the amount: 


Frankton Shuckborough, Newnham Paddox............ 


One penny each. 
BORON | ses ccsvasiscscenevonstcescaeee Three half-pence. 
Rugby, Whitnash........0sceseesseresss Two pence each, 
Harboro’ Magna ........0s00+6 Three pence half-penny. 
Bilton and Cestersover........sssssse00s Four pence each. 


The fine for non-payment of these fees is 
twenty shillings for every penny not forth- 
coming, or else the forfeiture of a white bull 
with a red nose and ears of the same colour. 








There is one instance of the fine having to 
be enforced in 1685, the first year of the 
reign of James II., when, several of the 
parishes refusing to pay, the case was carried 
into a court of law, where it was decided by 
the judges who heard the case, that the Lord 
of the Manor (Ralph, Lord Montague) had a 
perfect right to enforce payment of the wroth- 
money in virtue of the charter granted by the 
Crown in 1620 to his ancestor, Sir Francis 
Leigh, of Newnham Regis, near Church 
Lawford. Lady John Scott informed Mr. 
Simpson that about forty or fifty years ago 
Lord John Scott demanded and had paid to 
him a bull by one of the representatives who 
failed to appear before sun-rise. 

After the ceremony at the stone, the 
steward invites all present to a very sub- 
stantial breakfast at the Greyhound Inn 
(formerly the Oak), Stretton-on-Dunsmore. 
After the removal of the cloth the guests are 
provided with pipes and tobacco and glasses 
of hot rum and milk, before drinking which 
the amusing ceremony of “the initiation of 
the colts” is gone through.* This being per- 
formed the company rise and drink to the 
health of the Lord of the Manor, the noble 
laird of the Dal Caithe. 

Local tradition is at variance as to the 
origin of this old ceremony; some affirm 
that it is a relic of feudalism, and that these 
payments were the “ Ward-money,” payable 
by the parishes to the feudal chief; others 
that the wroth-silver “is an acknowledgment 
of the Lord of the Manor’s rights over all the 
unenclosed portions and waste strips of land 
in the various parishes.” Even those who 
year after year have attended the ceremony 
and thrown in the “ Wroth-money,” not. 
being able to conjecture why the collection 
was made. — 

The first mention made of this ceremony 
in the public records is in 1170, where there 
is an entry as to the receipts sent in by the 
steward of the ‘‘Socha de Cnuchtelawa,” 
the word Socha signifying “a free court, 
where pleas of debt, covenant, trespass, 
detinue, are held.” At this time, and down 
to the year 1620, the rights of the manor 
were vested in the Crown, who appointed a 
steward to perform the duties connected 
therewith. In the eighteenth year of the 


* I should be glad of a detailed description of this. 
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reign of James I, the Lordship of the 
Hundred of Knightlow, with its privileges of 
free warren, chase, wroth money, etc., etc., 
was granted to Sir Francis Leigh, of Newn- 
ham Regis, near Church Lawford (the manor 
of Dunchurch having, in 1553, been granted 
to his grandfather, Sir Thomas Leigh, of 
Stoneleigh Abbey, Lord Mayor of London), 
from whom it has descended by marriage 
through the families of Southampton, Mon- 
tague, and Cardigan, to its present possessor, 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, into whose 
family it came in 1767, by the marriage of 
Henry, third Duke, with Elizabeth, daughter 
and heiress of George, Duke of Montague 
(and grand-daughter of John, Duke of Mon- 
tague, who planted the avenue in 1740). 

In 1885 the subject was brought under the 
notice of his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, 
the Lord of the Manor of the Hundred of 
Knightlow, who very kindly promised to 
have the matter investigated. Two gentle- 
men were consulted upon the subject, but 
their conclusions do not advance the matter 
much. The opinions given by them are as 
follows: 1. That the word “ Wroth-silver” is 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon ‘“ Wort ”—a 
roadway, or possibly from ‘“ Weorti” —a 
field, and that it may be the same as “ Gren- 
way-money,” and possibly represents a pay- 
ment made by all owners of cattle for passing 
over certain roads or drifts at certain seasons. 
2. That it is derived from ‘ Rother hryder,” 
cattle-money, and that it was a payment or 
toll for passing over certain roads, possibly 
green lanes. 

With this may be compared a custom which 
obtains at the village of Thornton, near Sher- 
bourne, Dorsetshire, where the tenants of the 
manor deposit five shillings in a hole in a 
certain tombstone in the churchyard, which 
precludes the Lord of the Manor from taking 
the tithe of hay during the year. This must 
invariably be done before twelve o’clock on 
this day, or the privilege is void.* 

Some municipal customs will now be noted. 
At Lichfield a Court Leet is held annually 
on Whit Monday at the Guildhall, which had 
used to be immediately adjourned to an 
open place on Greenhill, rising above the 
streets, and planted with elm-trees; and 
here was held the court of array, or view of 


* Hampson’s Medievi Kalend arum, p. 83. 








men and arms, where every householder 
failing to answer to his name when called 
from the dozeners’ list was fined a penny. 
The business of the day commenced about 
eight o’clock in the morning, when the con- 
stables, attended by armed men, wearing 
their colours of distinction, with drums beat- 
ing, preceded by Morris-dancers with the 
Maid Marion, tabor and pipe, conducted the 
bailiffs and sheriff, and other city officers, to 
the bower, where they were received with a 
salute from the men-at-arms. The con- 
stables then returned to collect the dozeners 
with their standards or posies, who, with the 
inhabitants of each separate ward, were with 
like ceremonies conducted to the bower. 
These posies were in every ward received 
with a volley from the men-at-arms, who also 
fired over every separate house, for which 
they received money and liquor from the 
inhabitants. Greenhill was on these days 
crowded with shows, booths, and stalls. 
About nine o’clock in the evening, the whole 
of the posies being collected, a procession 
was formed to conduct them to what was 
called the christening, and was in the follow- 
ing order : 
Tabor and pipe decorated with ribands. 
Tom-fool and Maid Marion. 
Morris Dancers, dancing sarabands clashing their 
staves. 

Two captains of the armed men. 
Twenty-four armed men with drums. 
Twenty-one dozeners with standards or posies. 
Two constables, 

Gaoler, 

Sheriff. 

Sergeants-at-mace and town-crier. 

Bailiffs and town-clerk. 

Citizens, inhabitants, etc. 

Being arrived at the door of St. Mary’s 
Church, by passing up Boar Street and down 
Sadler Street, an address was spoken by the 
town-clerk, recommending a peaceable de- 
meanour and watchful attendance to their 
duty, and a volley being fired over the posies, 
the business of the day ended. Anciently 
the images were deposited in the belfry of 
the adjoining church. The custom was 

abolished by the magistrates in 1805.* 

At another borough, that of Preston, we 
have the following curious custom recorded : 
“ And when the at’sd feast day [St. Wilfrid] 


* Short Account of Ancient and Modern State of 
Lichfield. Lichfield, 1819, pp. 87-89. 
R—2 
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cometh, all the capitall Burgesses, with the 
Gentry and other invited Guests, with the 
4 Balives and Sargeants, attend the Mayor 
and new elect to church, at which time and 
on the Saboth proceeding both the old and 
new elected Mayor did set together upon an 
elevated seat belonging to the supreme 
magestrates of the Burrough; sometimes at 
that feast an inauguration sermon upon that 
occasion ; after which the old mayor leads 
down the church, and at the church door 
makes a stand, turns towards the new elect, 
and after a short speech to him, delivers his 
ensigns of authority, the Mayor’s staff and 
maces, and draws back amongst the aldermen 
into his ancient place; the Balives likewise 
and Sergeants deliver up the authority to their 
successors, and the Church bells, with a joy- 
ful noise, welcome in the new magestrates for 
the succeeding yeare, all attending the new 
Mayor to his habitation, where he nobly 
entertains his attendants with a splendid feast 
or dinner.”* 

I will now give some examples of Hundred 
Moots. Driffield was the burial-place of 
Alfred (or Alchfrid), King of Northumbria, 
who received his death-wound in a battle (it 
is presumed with the Picts) at Ebberston, 
near Scarborough, where there is a cave into 
which he is said to have fled for refuge, after 
being wounded, still bearing the name of 
“Tifrid’s Hole.” He is reported to have had 
a palace at Driffield, on one of the two 
mounds at the north end of the town, where 
there are foundations of an ancient building. 
The other mound, says Mr. Ross, is called 
Moot Hill, round which the folkmote of the 
Driffield Hundred assembled on_ public 
occasions, to hear proclamations of new 
laws, and discuss questions that came within 
the scope of their consideration.t The hilly 
street leading past it used to be called Moot 
Hill, now Gibson Street ; but the name is 
still retained in Moot Hill Terrace, and in 
the name of the neighbourhood, which is 
known as Moot Hill. The hill is situated in 
a small pasture field at the north end of 
Driffield, not far from the Scarborough 
road ; and is in a good state of preservation, 
although one portion is defaced by an 

* Taylor’s Brief Description o, 

Town of Preston, An p- = pa ae 

t+ Antiquary, ante, xii.,'p. 230. 


attempt, some thirty or forty years ago, to 
dig out the treasure or remains that ignor- 
ance supposed were hidden or buried there. 
It is an artificial hill, on a natural hillside, 
which slopes from east to west, so that the 
west side of the Moot Hill is very high and 
steep, while the east side forms but a slightly 
inclined platform facing where the people 
stood. On the south and north sides is a 
curved ascent leading to the top, while the 
west side, between these ascents, has been, 
and is still, on the north-west part, gracefully 
rounded. Not far from the Moot Hill a 
bright clear beck flows past ; and across this 
stream, in full view of the Moot Hill, on the 
opposite hillside, stood the royal castle. 

Park Meadow, in Steeple Claydon, Bucks, 
is remarkable on account of being tradition- 
ally reported to be the site of the spot from 
which the Hundred of Lamua was denomin- 
ated, and where the folkmote, or court, was 
anciently held; some obscure indications of 
ditches or earthworks being still visible, not 
far from the eastern side of the churchyard. 

Nicholls says that Guthlaxton Hundred 
took its name from Guthlac, who founded 
the cell in the Fens from which Croyland 
Abbey sprung. It formerly included the 
Hundred of Sparkenhoe, which was taken 
out of Guthlaxton in the reign of Edward III. 
Guthlac appears to have resided in Leicester- 
shire previous to going into the Fens, at a 
place on the Fosse Road, about half a mile 
from Langholm Bridge, in the parish of 
Croft, which crosses the Fosse in that 
locality, and which place is still known as 
“Good Luck Ston.” The Hundred Courts 
were held there formerly under an ash-tree. 
In the year 1845 a Cosby man said that such 
was the case sixty years before. There is a 
footpath close by known as Hob’s Lane. In 
Evans’s Leicestershire Words and Phrases, 


‘ edited by Dr. Sebastian Evans for the English 


Dialect Society, we get a very good account 
of the meeting-places of the Leicestershire 
Hundreds. Gartree Hundred Court was 
held at Gartree Bush, a spot just off the 
Gartree Road, in the centre of the Wapentake, 
as late as the beginning of the last century. 
The Court of Goscote was originally held at 
Mowde Bush Hill, in Syston Parish, When 
the Hundred of Goscote was divided into 
east and west, the Court of East Goscote was 
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transferred to Mountsorrel, where what was 
still called the Mowde Bush Court was held 
within the present century. In order that 
the Court might be properly constituted, a 
turf was duly cut on Mowde Bush Hill, and 
carried to Mountsorrel whenever a sitting 
was held. The West Goscote Court was 
probably held in Ackley Wood, in the parish 
of Sheepshed. 

Perhaps these examples may be not much 
more than additions to our present stock of 
information ; but even in this light, I suggest 
it is well to record them. There is also this 
to note about them—they are characteristic 
of archaic habits of thought ; as, for instance, 
the practice of cutting the turf from the old 
place of meeting of the Goscote Hundred, 
and carrying it to the new. When, too, we 
come to compare the customs of one place 
with another, it becomes certain that no 
local phenomena can account sufficiently for 
customs which are not peculiar to locality. 





Accounts of Edward FU. 


By Sir J. H. RAMSAY, BART. 
( Concluded.) 
—>>————_ 


se; HE reader may ask, But what became 
f §6©of the vast forfeitures of the Lan- 
castrian chiefs? So far as the 
Crown was concerned I can tell 
him. On the Enrolled Foreign Accounts we 
have the returns from the great estates “in 
hand” duly entered for two or three years at 
the beginning of the reign. The Bucking- 
ham estates yield £23; the Shrewsbury 
estates in seven counties £33; the Percy 
inheritance yields at the rate of £656 a year, 
and the bulk of that is wanted for garrisons 
in the north. The whole do not make up 
#800, with perhaps another £800 for nu- 
merous small estates in hand; and the 
proceeds of the larger estates disappear 
entirely after two or three years. No wonder 
that the Commons grumbled so at the disap- 
pearance of Crown property. The king 
could not “live of his own” as they wanted, 
because he was always giving “his own ” away. 





The aulnage of cloth in the 12th Henry VI. 
was stated to be worth £720 a year. As the 
cloth-trade kept increasing, we may now 


allow £1,000 a year. For vacant fees we 


may give £300 a year. 

One most important branch of the revenue 
remains, namely, the Customs. In this de- 
partment the Enrolled Customs’ Accounts 
may be considered the “bed-rock,” if I 
may use a miner’s expression, of. financial 
investigation. But even “ bed-rock ” is liable 
to faults, and, unfortunately, I attacked the 
Customs’ accounts at a most faulty part of 
the stratum. Having to deal with the reign 
of Edward IV., I took up the accounts a 
year or two before his accession, so as to 
get the clue to what followed. The work 
was most laborious, owing to the patchy 
way in which the accounts were kept, not 
by years, from Michaelmas to Michaelmas, 
but for irregular periods, the collectors of 


customs being perpetually changed. Thus, 


in some cases it is impossible to say exactly 
what the receipts for a given year were. But 
there was another and a greater cause of 
trouble, namely, the system of remissions and 
deductions, which had reached a climax in 
the latter days of Henry VI. At the begin- 
ning of his reign the aggregate wool duties 
were 40s. the sack from natives, and 53s. 4d. 
from foreigners. This difference was enough 
to keep the wool-trade substantially in the . 
hands of the native merchants. However, in 
1433 Parliament raised the duty on foreigners 
to 63s. 4d. the sack ; and finally, in 1453, to 
110s. the sack, making with the 8d. the sack 
“ cocket ” dues, and a further 8d. for Calais 
“ devoirs,” a grand total of 111s. 8d. the sack. 
Of course this rate was totally prohibitive, and 
the result was that an Italian, who absolutely 
wanted some English wool, went to the 
treasurer, or the chancellor, or the king, and 
made the best bargain he could for a remis- 
sion of duty. The wool was then passed 
through the Customs House either as 
“King’s wool, per A. de Monte,” or “ wool of 
A. de Monte, alien, under patent of such a 
date.” ' But the tiresome thing is this, that in 
some cases, not in all—and this irregularity 
of practice is a further annoyance—the col- 
lectors charge themselves, in the first instance, 
with the full legal duty at 110s. the sack, and 
then, on the other side, take a remission of 
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6os. or 70s. the sack, because only 4os. or 
50s. were really paid. Then we find favoured 
individuals sometimes shipping wool free of 
all duty. »’The result is that the apparent 
gross receipts are quite deceptive ; and that 
the items in each account have to be scruti- 
nized to see what was really paid. To take 
one case, no doubt a very strong one. In 
the Southampton account running from 
Michaelmas, 2 Edward IV., to the 16th July 
following, we have results as follows : 


Receipts, nominal ...........sescscoees 42,499 12 0 
Less King’s wool ... £2,140 0 O ’ 

»» King’s cloth... 79 0 0 

»> Hanse Men ... 1210 0 


2,231 10 O 
Receipts net £268 2 0 


With respect to the Hanse men, I may ex- 
plain that by virtue of their charters they 
were only required to pay the original duties 
imposed by Edward L, being apparently ex- 
cused all the subsequent increments voted by 
Parliament. Thus they paid less than Eng- 
lishmen. For poundage on general merchan- 
dise, as far as I can make out, they only paid 
3d. on the £1 value, when all others paid 
12d. On cloth, under the head of Parva 
Custuma the Hanse men paid 1s. the piece ; 
natives 1s. 2d.; and all other foreigners 
2s. od. 

But among the deductions I do not class 
the payments made directly by the collectors 
to Crown creditors or others under orders 
from the king: these I count as payments 
made to the king. What with remissions, 
and what with direct payments, the cash pay- 
ments into the Exchequer sometimes vanish 
altogether, as in the Southampton account 
1 May 6 Edward IV.—Michaelmas, 7 Ed- 
ward IV., where the statement of “ Summa 
Recepte” £8,392 is followed by “ln tho 
nichil” (paid into the Treasury, nothing) ; 
the greater part having been remitted, and the 
rest paid away in direct payments. Asabove 
mentioned, these direct payments cause the 
Pell Rolls to err in deficiency. Thus the 
total Customs’ receipts on the Pell Receipt 
Rolls for the year 37 Henry VI. come only 
to £7,000 or thereabouts. The Enrolled 
Customs’ Accounts for the same year, after 
allowance carefully made for surcharges, and 
with several accounts wanting, give a net 


total of nearly £12,000. With the wanting 
accounts I believe that the proper total would 
approach to, if not reach, £20,000. 

The Customs’ items, therefore, given in the 
table which I append must be given with 
some degree of reserve; but I think them 
quite worth printing. They show, at any 
rate, the comparative receipts at the different 
ports ; and they show the extraordinary fluc- 
tuations in the receipts at some ports between 
one year and another. These occur chiefly 
in connection with wool; the receipts from 
cloth, wine, and general merchandise levied 
under the heads of Parva Custuma and ton- 
nage and poundage being more uniform. 

The Newcastle returns are given as from 
March to March, the totals from Michaelmas 
to Michaelmas not being attainable. The 
reader will notice that the returns for three 
consecutive years are identical in amount ; 
and again that the Bridgewater returns for 
two years are identical. The explanation is 
that in the one case three years, and in the 
other two years, were lumped together, and 
that I could only divide the lump-total be- 
tween the constituent years. It is singular 
that the total for the broken year, divided 
between Henry VI. and Edward IV., is 
larger than that for either of the years imme- 
diately preceding or following. The rise may 
be due to Warwick’s more vigorous adminis- 
tration, which, in fact, began in July, 1460, 
after the battle of Northampton. The fall 
again in 1462 and 1463 is clearly due to the 
alarm caused on the east coast by Margaret of 
Anjou’s operations, destructive to the wool- 
trade. The reader will note the rise in the 
receipts at Sandwich, the wool being taken 
thither for the sake of the shorter voyage. 

As the receipts for 1464-65 and 1465-66, 
so far as have examined them, show a dis- 
tinct recovery," we may take £22,500 as the 
average yield for our first period. From 1466 
onwards the Customs’ revenue can be 
arrived at by an easier route, and with more 
satisfactory results. In that year an arrange- 
ment was made with the Company of the 
Calais merchants, by which the wool duties 
were assigned to them upon trust, in the first 
place to pay a fixed sum to the garrison of 
Calais; next to pay a certain sum for the 
salaries of the judges, and then to retain a 
further fixed sum for themselves in liquida- 
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tion of past allowances, the rest of the pro- 
ceeds going back to the king (Rot. Parlt., v. 
613). The assignment included the entire 
duties—“‘ omnes et omnimodas Custumas et 
Subsidia provenient, et crescent, . de lanis et 
Pellibus lanutis et pellibus vocat, Shorlyng et 
Morlyng”—on all wool going out of Eng- 
land, except wool going through the “ Straits of 
Marrok,” 2.¢, wool going to the Mediter- 
ranean. This wool was all shipped from 
Southampton. The returns of the Calais 
merchants, as given year by year on the 
Enrolled Foreign Accounts, show us the 
total of the wool duties, less those from 
Southampton ; the addition of the Southamp- 
ton wool dues and of the proceeds of Parva 
Custuma (not from wool*) and tonnage and 
poundage from all England, will give us the 
entire Customs’ revenue of each subsequent 
year of the reign. These additions, however, 
must be taken by estimate. As the basis for 
my calculation I took the receipts for the 
financial year from Michaelmas 16 Ed- 
ward IV. to Michaelmas 17 Edward IV. 
(1476-77), a year free from special pertur- 
bations. But again I was unable, in the 
cases of two or three ports, to get at the 
receipts for that particular year, and was 
obliged to take those for the nearest year that 
could be distinguished. The total came to 
more than I had expected—in round numbers 
413,000. The duties for which the Calais 
merchants were answerable fluctuate greatly, 
rising in one year to £25,000, and sinking 
in another year to £10,000, and again in 
another to £4,000; but the average is a 
trifle above £16,000. Adding £13,000 a 
year for the duties not received by the Calais 
merchants, we get an average of £29,000 a 
year as the yield of the Customs for the latter 
part of Edward’s reign. 

A special head of Customs’ revenue was 
the duty on wine taken by the Cafitalis Pin- 
cerna Regis, or King’s Chief Butler ; this was 
ten shillings on the tun of wine, whether red, 
white, or sweet wine, imported by foreigners. 
The accounts are appended to the Enrolled 
Customs’ Accounts. For the first period the 
average is £256 a year; for the second 
period only £167—a singular falling off. 

For the first period, therefore, we get an 

* Aliens paid 3s. 4d. on the sack of wool under the 
head of Parva Custuma, 


average income of £62,000 a year in round 
numbers. Our second period, however, must 
be subdivided, as extra sources of revenue 
accrued twice. From March, 1472, the 
ordinary income came to £58,600 in round 
numbers. That was all till August, 1475, 
when the Treaty of Picquigny gave Edward a 
net £10,000 a year for the rest of his life, 
with a bonus of £15,000 as the ransom of 
Margaret of Anjou. Lastly, from Michael- 
mas, 1477, the forfeiture of the unfortunate 
George, Duke of Clarence, brought in a 
further sum of £3,263 a year.* Usually, as 
we have seen, forfeitures brought little grist 
to the royal mill; but this case was a signal 
exception. Part of the property by rights be- 
longed tothe duke’s mother-in-law, the widowed 
Countess of Warwick, who was still living ; part 
ought to have descended to his son, the little 
Earl of Warwick. But Edward refused to be 
hampered by such technicalities; and as he 
had taken upon himself the undivided re- 
sponsibility of making away with his brother, 
as a measure of political necessity, so he 
swept the whole of his brother’s spoils into 
his own pocket. For the last five years of 
his reign, Edward IV. must have had an 
income of £72,000 a year. 

The French “tribute,” as Edward insisted 
on calling it, was not paid into the Exchequer, 
but into the king’s “ private coffer,” an insti- 
tution of Edward’s own. But sums not far 
short of the tribute were often paid from the 
“‘ private coffer” into the Exchequer. With 
the money in his coffer the king seems to 
have traded in various goods; he also ad- 
vanced money at interest to friends. Unfor- 
tunately the entries do not enable us to fix 
the rate of interest. 

It may be interesting to glance for one 
moment at the totals on the Pell Rolls, where 
any are given, to see how far they correspond 
or not with our estimates. 

On the Receipt Rolls, Easter, 3 Ed. IV., we 
have a given total of £61,381 19s. 13d. for the 
term. But that was a bonus term, as a lay sub- 
sidy came in at that time. The next total that 
we can get at is a year later, Easter, 4 Ed. IV., 
when the amount was about £15,490. The 
average of these two would give more than 
438,000; but the reader must remember 
that the subsidies always swell the Rolls 


* Enrolled Foreign Accounts. 
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beyond the real amount, the proceeds being 
always borrowed in anticipation. If from the 
£61,000 we take off £15,000 as the proceeds 
of a half-tenth entered a second time in this 
way, the average for the two terms will not 
be far from £ 30,000. 

In the seventh year the totals for both 
terms are given on the Issue Rolls, and the 
whole comes to £52,230. In the eighth 
year again, on the Issue Rolls, we have totals 
for both terms, and the sum is nearly 
4130,329. But that again was a bonus 
year, with large Parliamentary grants and 
borrowings in advance. 

For the next term, Easter 9, when the 
grants were not yet exhausted, the total on 
the Issue Roll is only £32,096. The Receipt 
Rolls for the eleventh year, as added by 
myself, come to £51,644. Lastly, for 
Easter 18, we find the receipts under 
£26,000, and for Michaelmas following the 
issues about £30,000. The issues and 
receipts generally keep near to one another 
without balancing; that, again, indicates a 
revenue under £60,000, but not far from it. 

In connection with the revenue, some- 
thing perhaps ought to be said about loans. 
Edward’s Government, though poor, does not 
appear to have resorted to borrowing to any 
great extent till the troublous autumn of 
1469, when the Teller’s Roll (Mich. 9 Ed.) 
has loans to the amount of £7,000, the total 
revenue of the year being only 4 40,500. In 
the Easter term of the tenth year (1470), the 
loans are again small; so in the autumn 
term, being the time of Henry’s brief re- 
storation or “readeption,” as it was called. 
Henry was not strong enough to exact loans. 
But after the battles of Barnet and Tewkes- 
bury, when Edward was again master of the 
situation, the backsliding bishops and gentry 
who had supported or accepted Henry’s 
“readeption” were made to pay for their 
mistake ; and the Teller’s Roll, Easter, 11 
Ed. IV., records gifts and loans to the amount 
of £13,200, while the Michaelmas Roll has 
upwards of £12,900, as already mentioned. 
In the Easter term, 12 Ed. IV. (1472), the 
Pell Receipt Roll acknowledges borrowings 
to the amount of £10,339; but of this 
49,188 is marked as repaid out of a clerical 
tenth which came in later. For the next two 
years the loans are moderate, and mostly 


marked as repaid; but in 1474, preparations 
for war created an extra need of money, and 
the loans spring up again. For Easter, in 
14 Ed. IV., we find £7,362 borrowed 
(Teller’s Roll), As the Pell Receipt Roll is 
wanting, we cannot say how much of this 
was repaid. For the Michaelmas terms both 
Rolls are forthcoming, and the Pell has loans 
to the amount of £4,619, all marked as 
repaid, except £319. On the Teller’s Rolls 
the loans come to £1,400 more ; but I must 
say that many of the loans on the Teller’s 
Rolls have the appearance of being mere 
transfers of balances from some special 
account to the general fund. For the 
Easter term of 1475, the war preparations 
continuing, the Pell Receipt Roll has loans 
to the sum of £7,772, all repaid: but £200, 
the Teller’s Roll again having £825 more 
than the Pell; and there the loan transactions 
of the reign come to an end, the amounts 
subsequently borrowed being too trivial to 
notice, 

These facts may be pronounced on the 
whole creditable to Edward’s Government 
as things went in those days. Parliament 
was very niggardly to him, and endeavoured 
to force him to live by depriving his followers 
of their rewards; yet it seems clear that 
Edward never borrowed except when in real 
need ; that he borrowed no more than he 
could well help; and that he did his best 
to repay what he borrowed. The “ benevo- 
lences ” for the two wars of 1475 and 1481 
of course must not be forgotten ; but it may 
be said that in levying them, the king was in 
a measure carrying out a hint thrown out by 
Parliament that since the time when the 
existing assessment for fifteenths and tenths 
had been established, early in Edward III.’s 
reign, there had grown up a substantial class 
of yeomen who contributed little or nothing 
under that assessment, and who ought to be 
made to pay more than they did. 


P.S.—Since the above was in print, I have 
found that another tenth was granted by the 
Convocation of York in 1481; it was paid 
in 1482, and the total came to little more 
than £1,300, so that our general estimates 
will not be seriously affected. 

J. H. Ramsay. 
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TABLE I.—Customs’ Recerpts—NetT. (FROM THE ENROLLED Customs’ AccounrTS.) 











Mich., 39 Henry VI. | wich,, -2 Ed. IV. | Mich. 2-3 Ed. IV. | Mich, 3-4 Ed. IV. 
“<a LV. (1461-62.) (1462-63,) (24b3-64,) 
L & & £ & G £ tid ££ s & 
INO WOSMIG: oss sécciscesvaxcccelacavcasias 540 I 2 381 8 8 381 8 8 381 8 8 
, (9 months only) |(Mar., 2-3 Ed. IV.)|(Mar., 3-4 Ed. IV.)|(Mar., 4-5 Ed. IV.) 
EIGRE WENN, vo ccesssescccsdesavacccvens 18 18 6 16 15 10 16 15 10 wanting 
WAPMIQMEE sacs cscccacdonescasetavaccteas 237 17 9 66 12 0 36 10 II 141 I 3 
(10 months only) | (9 months only) 
Plymouth and Fowey ...ssssse000 59 14 96 13 6 68 15 3 88 18 6 
London, Wool Duties .........000.. 8,170 I1 11?| 1,666 2 0 2,044 12 6 6,869 0 oO? 
or 9,421 II II? (10 months only) 
»» Parva Custuma ............ 1,655 15 4 1,599 9 3 845 5 11? 1,085 13 1 
or 873 5 11? 
»» Tonnageand Poundage...| 1,847 2 11 1,984 17 10 1,843 10 oO 2,161 18 8 
é (14 months) (14 months) 
Kingston On PUlb ci 6. .cccsusisvadecses 1,466 2 79t. Giut 981 2 2 896 7 
(6 months only) a 
I sick cnistnitinaniuistenee 1,546 12 9 3,053 11 7 4,630 11 5 2,400 0 O 
Southampton: ....0cccessesesseesssreeses 3147 0 5 1,944 3 6 268 2 ‘Oo 344 6 oO 
ics iniehbihistncastuiniandeindeee 5,591 3 0 175 7 3 2,287 6 Oo 1,633 15 4 
PHONE ca racuicevsssscessccustnastescuced: 653 8 4 603 III 519 15 O 597 15 4 
MPRMMNOIIE ve scaksVueinak ies daeavecinectcns 3,126 3.0 403 13 O 219 5 O 1,753 2 0 
BISHOP SUM: <cccscicenscssnevcncescs 75 10 0 54 0 0 57 2 0 179 9 O 
(9 months only) (16 months) 
CREA cxicsessrssnipiiaiaipeniioniaans 14 13 0 46 4 0 22 9 0 26 12 0 
(10 months only) (3 months only) 
DGB cccccserecsanccsddvessieubtenie 80 11 0 98 12 0 64 13 0 140 0 O 
(13 months) 
Exeter and Dartmouth .............0. 130 I5 O 161 6 oO 212 7 oO 153 I 3 
28,367 6 9 | 13,121 4 3 14,499 11 8 18,851 19 5 
or 29,618 6 9 

















(a) Though for six months only the account is only £16 less than that of the last entire twelvemonth 


given, viz., Dec., 37-38 Henry VI. 


TABLE II.—EsTIMATED AVERA 
COME OF EDWARD IV., FRO 


(1) Old Crown Revenues : 





GE YEARLY IN- 
M 1461-69. 


Lancaster .........00+ 3,000 
CORMWEll 6..66000008 2,300 
WRMIOE  ccscacsecacasee 400 
CHEMO sacs scessvestes 500 
County and other 
MONEE da nskcccecess 11,000 
—— £17,200 0 Oo 
(2): Lae SD i csnce:scsenssasesece 10,333 6 8 
5) CRCRCRN ER ccc cssvcsceccencsenes 7,000 0 O 
OY COI osc isin: cc engunsaiccicees 22,500 O O 
(5) Do. Chief Butler ......:+0c0000 256 0 Oo 
(6) Hanaper in Chancery ......... 1,500 0 O 
CF). DOC MARIE on. Seciccerecsscctice 2,000 O O 
(8) Aulnage Cloth ........cssccseees 1,000 0 O 
(9) Vacant Sees and sundry ...... 300 0 O 
£62,089 6 8 


TABLE III.—EsTIMATED AVERAGE YEARLY IN- 
COME OF EDWARD IV., FROM 1472-83. 





A. 1472-75. 
(1) Old Crown Revenues : 
EAMCANEE se cic versees 3,000 
COBMWBE 6. ..cccceces 2,300 
I esis cicncceeve 1,100 
Chester ..0s.ccccccsees 500 
Other items ......... 11,000 
: —— £17,900 0 o 
(2) Lay Sabsidy ....c.cccscescsessess 2,045 9 I 
CA CECB Ae. cic ccecsceesseccsenes 6,772 0 O 
Cay CRI oie sce saxieccncpussantes 29,000 O O 
(5) Do. Chief Butler ......... 167 0 oO 
(6) Hanaper in Chancery 920 0 O 
CF) TOG WHIAE. venccctsece codeccees 550 0 Oo 
(8) Aulnage Cloth .......0.ss00-00 1,000 O O 
(9) Vacant Sees and sundry ...... 300 0 O 
£58,654 9 1 
B. 1475-78. 
Add to above French tribute ...... 10,000 O O 
£68,654 9 1 
C. 1478-83. 
Add further, Clarence Estates ... 3,263 O O 
471,917 9 1 
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Datwking, 
By P. Hampson DITCHFIELD, M.A, 
— ———_- 


PWPPBIIE recent question in the House 
“of of Commons with regard to the 
salary of the Master of the Royal 
Hawks suggests many curious re- 
flections upon the survival of ancient customs, 
and recalls many pleasant memories of the 
past, when hawking was a royal sport, and 
kings and nobles, knights and dames, joined 
in this most lordly of English pastimes. It 
may not, therefore, be without interest to our 
readers to remind them of the conspicuous 
place which the falcon occupied in the social 
life and amusements of our ancestors. Who 
first essayed to teach the gay goshawk or the 
ger-falcon to obey human voices, and con- 
verted the “haggard” into the “gentle,” is 
unknown. The sport, as far as we can learn, 
was never practised bythe Greeks or Romans ; 
and it seems to have been pre-eminently a 
Norman sport. Indeed, the ger-falcon of 
Norway, whence the bold Vikings sailed, was 
the most celebrated in falconry. A “cast of 
Norway hawks” was considered a bribe worthy 
of a king, and it is recorded that Geoffrey 
Fitzpierre gave two good Norway hawks to 
King John, in order to obtain for his friend 
the liberty of exporting one hundredweight of 
cheese. Also John, son of Grdgar, was fined 
by Richard I. in one Norway falcon to gain 
the royal interest in a certain affair. In 
France the office of the Grand Fauconnier 
was a very important and lucrative post, inas- 
much as its fortunate possessor received four 
thousand florins per annum, besides a tax 
upon every hawk sold in the kingdom. He 
was attended by a princely retinue, and was 
in constant attendance upon the King. It is 
recorded by Pennant that the “‘ Penhebogyd,” 
or chief Falconer, held the fourth place in the 
court of the Welsh princes. But this proud 
distinction was not without its drawbacks, as 
this high official was only allowed to take 
three draughts from his horn, lest his brain 
should not be as clear as it ought to be, and 
the precious birds might be neglected. 

I have not been able to determine whether 
the sport was much in vogue in Saxon times. 
It is true that in the Baieux tapestry, Harold 
is represented embarking for Normandy from 





the ancient harbour of Bosham, with a bird 
on his fist, and a dog under his arm, but this 
probably may have been the result of Norman 
imagination. The Saxon and early Norman 
kings loved chasing the deer rather than the 
gentler amusement of hawk-flying.* There is 
an illuminated manuscript in the British 
Museum of the time of Edward L., and en- 
graved by Strutt in his Antiguities, in which 
King Stephen is represented with a hawk 
upon his fingers. Indeed, in old pictures the 
hawk on wrist was a sign of nobility ; and as 
a Highland shepherd never stirs from home 
except in company with his dog, so wherever 
the knights and nobles of ancient times went, 
whether to tournament, wars, crusades, or 
pilgrimages, they invariably took their precious 
birds with them. 

The Mastership of the Hawks was a very 
honourable office in the English Court, and 
in the reign of Edward III. it was held by 
Sir Simon Burley, K.G., the great favourite of 
Edward the Black Prince, the tutor, and 
afterwards Prime Minister, of Richard II. 
Edward III. was a great lover of the noble 
sport, for it is recorded by Froissart that when 
the monarch invaded France, he took with 
him “ trente fauconniers a cheval charges 
@ oiseaux, and found time amidst his military 
affairs to hunt or to hawk every day. He 
passed some very stringent laws for preserv- 
ing his particular fancy, and in the 34th 
Edward III. it was made felony to steal a 
hawk ; and to take its eggs even in a person’s 
own ground was punishable with imprison- 
ment for a year and a day, besides a fine, 
according to the King’s pleasure. In the same 
reign, the laws of the Church were also ex- 
ercised for the same purpose of preserving 
the sport, and the Bishop of Ely excommuni- 
cated certain persons, who seized a hawk 
which was sitting on its perch in the cloisters 
of Bermondsey Church, and which was the 
property of the Bishop. It is, moreover, 
evident that the Reverend Prelate was himself 
breaking the laws of the Church, for there 
are some stringent ancient canons which 

* But the sport had many admirers ; for in the Boldon 
Book it is stated that the villain had to render hunting 
services, and to keep ‘‘ the eyries of the hawks in the 
bailiwick of Radulphus Callidus.” In the Domesday 
Survey a charge of xxviii. shillings for hawks is men- 
tioned, which the Welshmen of Gwent had to pay for 
the support of the ancient pastime. 
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forbid the clergy from partaking in the 
common practice ; but the Bishop of Ely was 
not alone in his infringement of them, and 
abbots and monks and secular clergy were not 
above bringing down the heron with the hawk. 

Perhaps it may not be generally known 
that the word “Mews” is derived from 
falconry. ‘“ Mew” isaterm used by falconers 
to signify to moult or cast feathers, and the 
King’s Mews, near Charing Cross, was the 
building used for the royal hawks so early as 
1377 A.D. The King’s stables were at Limes- 
bury (the modern Bloomsbury), but in the 
reign of Henry VIII. they were burnt down, 
and the King caused the hawks to be re- 
moved from their wonted place in the King’s 
Mews, and the place enlarged and fitted for 
horses. Henry VIII. was a very keen 
falconer, and nearly lost his life on one occa- 
sion through falling into a bog, when he was 
following the flight of his favourite bird. 

The literature of the Elizabethan period 
abounds in references to the noble sport, and 
the Queen was accustomed to “go a hawking.” 
In her reign, the term of imprisonment for 
taking the eggs of a hawk was reduced from 
a year and a day to three months ; but the 
offender was obliged to find security for his 
good behaviour for seven years, or lie in 


prison till he did. Spenser delights in sing- 

ing of the brave goshawk, as when he makes 

the gallant Sir Tristram boast : 

Ne is there hawke which mantleth her on pearch, 
Whether high tow’ring or accoasting low, 


But I the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her pray, and all her diet know. 


Here, too, is a spirited description of the 
tactics of a Aerneshaw, or heronshaw : 


As when a cast of falcons make their flight, 
At an herneshaw, that lyes aloft on wing, 

The whiles they strike at him with heedless might, 
The warie fowl his bill doth backward bring ; 

On which she first, whoes force her first doth bring, 
Herself quite through the body doth engore, 

And falleth down to ground like senseless thing ; 
But th’ other not so swift as she before 
Fails of her souse, and passing by, doth hurt no 

more. 


It is of course well-known that the pro- 
verbial expression, “I know a hawk from a 
hand-saw,” is a corruption of “I know a 
hawk from a heronshaw,” or herneshaw, as 
used in the above stanza. Shakespeare makes 
Hamlet give utterance to the proverb ; but 


unless his readers are aware of the corruption 
of the last word, they will imagine the Danish 
Prince more mad than he seems to be. 
Again we find the Earl of Warwick, the 
great “ King-maker,” declaring in the poet’s 
lines that, though not versed in “nice 
quibbles of the law,” yet 

Between two hawks which flies the highest pitch, 

I have, perhaps, some shallow spirit of judgment. 

In the reign of James I., a cast of hawks 
cost no less a sum than £1,000, and when 
we remember that money was twice as 
valuable then as it is now, we are astonished 
at the costliness of falconry, beside which 
race-horses and hunters melt into insignifi- 
cance. Charles I. was very proud of a cast 
of Tetuan hawks which were given him by 
Captain Penn, the grandfather of the founder 
of Pennsylvania. Charles II. granted the 
office of Mastership of the Hawks to Charles, 
Duke of St. Albans, his son by Mrs. Elinor 
Gwynne, and it still continues attached to 
the title with a considerable salary, although 
the hawks have long since flown away, and 
the ladies of the Court no longer ride on 
palfreys to see the quarry slain. And very 
exciting the fair dames of Charles’s Court must 
have found their wonted pastime, as amid 
the blowing of horns, and laughter, and 
shoutings, they rode along, and watched the 
merlin or the peregrine soaring into the 
heavens intent to gain the upper air of some 
luckless heron, crane, or wild duck which 
was destined for its prey. At length its 
wings are for a moment closed, the fatal 
stoop is made, and the victorious bird bears 
its victim to the earth, and the flight is over. 

Although hawking and falconryare generally 
supposed to be synonymous terms, there are 
many points of difference between hawks and 
falcons. The wings of the former are short ; 
the Zarsi, or lower part of the leg, are long 
and slender, and the hawks lack the tooth 
which is so remarkable in the falcons. They 
do not soar through the higher regions of the 
air like the strong-winged falcons; but are 
bold and brave, and dart upon their prey in 
a most daring and determined manner. The 
word “hawk” is the same word as “havoc” 
(Anglo-Saxon /afoc), and records by its name 
the “havoc” and destruction which it makes 
among the smaller birds. Some of our words 
are derived from this old recreation. The 
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vulgar name “cad,” or “cadger,” comes from 
this source. The “cad” was the person who 
carried the framework upon which the birds 
were perched before they were allowed their 
freedom in the flight. When a person is 
blinded by deceit, he is said to be “ hood- 
winked,” and this word is derived from the 
custom of placing a hood over the hawk’s 
eyes before it was released from restraint. 

It is not our concern to inquire into the 
advisability of retaining the salary of the 
hawkless Master of the Royal Hawks, nor to 
speculate upon the possibility of the revival 
of the once-popular sport, which has not alto- 
gether lost its enthusiasts; but many interest- 
ing associations are linked with this ancient 
recreation of our forefathers, and, like all 
other associations, it is to be regretted if we 
should allow them to die. 


Se 


London Cheatres. 


By T. FAIRMAN ORDISH. 
ooo 


VII.— WHuITEFRIARS: SALISBURY COURT 
(concluded). 


AVING in the previous section of 
this article demonstrated our view 
of the subject, according to which 
Whitefriars playhouse is relegated 

to a somewhat obscure, not to say apocryphal, 

region, and its place in history is held to 
depend chiefly on a discussion of its un- 
certain existence, as an interesting prelude to 
the history of Salisbury Court Theatre, it 
now becomes our duty to confess that of 

Salisbury Court Theatre itself the history we 

have to present to the reader is exceedingly 

meagre, albeit not without some points of 
considerable interest to the dramatic student. 

Fleet Street was classic ground before it be- 
came identified with the distinguishing feature 
of the literature of to-day, as the place wherein 
the newspaper presses fitly symbolize “the 
roaring loom of Time,” whose events they 
chronicle ; and right it is that here in Fleet 

Street a chapter of English dramatic history, 

and that an important one, was enacted. 

Let the reader stand in Salisbury Square, 

Fleet Street, and he will be on the spot once 











known as Salisbury Court, where stood the 
theatre of that name, which succeeded the 
old Whitefriars Theatre, if there ever was a 
Whitefriars Theatre (see ante, vol. xv., 262). 
At a later date, again, the same locality be- 
came known as Dorset Court, and in it the 
drama had yet another home, known as the 
Duke’s Theatre, Dorset Gardens, which, in 
its turn, will be duly introduced to the reader. 
In these later days this spot (whether called 
of Salisbury or Dorset) was inhabited by 
persons who figure permanently in our 
literary history ; by Betterton, Harris, Cave, 
Underhill, and Sandford, the actors who 
played in the theatre there ; by Shadwell, poet 
and playwright ;* Lady Davenant, widow of 

Sir William Davenant, an important figure in 

our dramatic history ; by John Dryden, and 

by Samuel Richardson, who gave us Grandi- 

son and Clarissa Harlowe. 

We have to deal now with the intermediary 
stage of this history, with “ Salisbury Court,” 
namely, and the theatre of that name which 
was erected in 1629. Cunningham states 
that it was built by Richard Gunnell and 
William Blagrove, players, and was originally 
the barn or granary at the lower end of the 
great back-yard or court of Salisbury House.t 
The old mansion and manor of Salisbury 
Court, alias Sackville Place, alias Dorset 
House, was confirmed to Richard, Earl of 
Dorset, March 25, 1611, the family having 
held it for some years previously.{ It ap- 
pears that the former Earl had enclosed this 
ground, for on September 23, 1608, the 
Lord Mayor addressed the Earl of Dorset, 
“touching a parcel of ground lying on the 
west part of Bridewell Hospital, belonging to 
the President or Governors, which of late had 
been enclosed by his father without the con- 
sent of the Governors, and praying that the 
same might be restored.” But here it was 
that the theatre was built. In the words of 
Howes (ed. 1631, p. 1004): 

‘In the year one thousand sixe hundred ~ 
[and] twenty-nine, there was builded a new 


* Inhis Squire of Alsatia (1688), ‘Salisbury Court ” 
and *‘ Dorset Court ” are used indifferently. 

+ There appears to be no reason at all in Collier’s 
inference, from ‘‘ Lines in Praise of, Lewis Sharpe’s 
Noble Stranger, 1640,” acted at Salisbury Court, that 
the theatre was round in shape like the Globe. See 
Hist. Dram. Poetry, iii. 106, 

} Remembrancia, 170 n. 
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faire Playhouse, near the White-Fryers. And 
this is the seauenteenth stage or common 
Playhouse which hath beene new made 
within the space of three-score yeares within 
London and the suburbs.” 

It is doubtful whether there is any signifi- 
cance in the word “common” playhouse as 
here employed by Howes. Salisbury Court 
Theatre, like the Blackfriars, was a “‘ private ” 
house as distinguished from the “common” 
playhouses. But how distinguished it is 
difficult to say. The difference between 
“common ” and “ private” theatres is one of 
the few points in early dramatic history which 
remain undetermined. It has been generally 
supposed that the difference consisted in the 
common theatres being opened to day at the 
top, over the pit, whence a flag waved to 
announce performances, while the private 
theatres were closed, and plays performed in 
them by candlelight ; but this explanation is 
inadequate. There was undoubtedly this 
difference of custom in the two kinds of play- 
houses, but it does not by itself explain the 
use of theadjectives “common” and “private.” 
In Wright’s Historia Histrionica (1699) there 
is a dialogue on “ The Second Generation of 
English professional Actors, 1625-1670,” in 
which occurs the following : 

What kind of Playhouses had they before the wars? 

Truman. The Blackfriars, Cockpit, and Salisbury 
Court were called Private Houses, and were very small 
to what we see now. The Cockpit was standing 
since the Restoration, and Rhodes’s Company acted 
there for some time. 

Lovewit. I have seen that. 

Truman. Then you have seen the other two in 
effect, for they were all three built almost exactly alike, 
for form and bigness. Here they had “ Pits ” for the 
gentry, and acted by candlelight. 

The Globe, Fortune, and Bull were large houses, 
and lay partly open to the weather, and there they 
always acted by daylight. 

In writing of the Blackfriars Theatre,* in re- 
ferenceto its being distinguished as a “private” 
house, I dwelt on the fact (1) that it was con- 
structed out of the old office of the Master of 
the Revels ; (2), that it was surrounded by 
the dwellings of noblemen. When it is borne 
in mind that it had long been the custom to 
arrange at the Revels Office in Blackfriars for 
dramatic representations at Court and at 
the houses of the great families, the estab- 
lishment of a theatre there, distinguished as 


* Ante, xiv. 24. 





“private,” has a significance which can 
scarcely be missed. Again, in the case of 
the Cockpit, another “ private” house, we 
found* that the aristocratic inhabitants of 
Drury Lane—“ Secretary Windebank, Lord 
Montague, the Earl of Cleveland, and divers 
other persons of quality ”—object to a tavern 
being opened in connection with the theatre, 
as tending to disquiet the neighbourhood. 
Of course there is not here a solution of the 
exact meaning of “private” as applied to 
these theatres, significant as these facts may 
be when drawn together. But that it was in 
some way connected with the superseded 
custom of presenting plays in the mansions of 
the nobility, appears to be extremely probable. 

In the case of Salisbury Court Theatre, 
therefore, with which we are at present con- 
cerned, and which was a “private” house, 
the reader will probably see the significance 
of the fact that it was built almost on the 
very premises of the Earl of Dorset’s resi- 
dence. The connection between “ private ” 
theatres and the superseded custom of pre- 
senting plays in the private dwellings of the 
great receives further illustration from the fact 
that the Master of the Revels, Sir Henry 
Herbert, was himself a sharer, if not part pro- 
prietor, of Salisbury Court Theatre.t The 
first company to act there was the company 
of the King’s Revels; Shirley’s Changes was 
one of the plays they performed. In 1632 
this company was succeeded by Prince 
Charles’s. Among the plays acted by this 
company was Marmyon’s Holland’s Leaguer, 
printed in 1632. According to Sir Henry 
Herbert’s Office-Book, the play was produced 
in December, 1631, and met with what was 
then considered extraordinary success, having 
been played for six days in succession. 
Owing to the fact that this play was printed 
with the actors’ names engaged in it, Prince 
Charles’s company is very well known to us. 
In “The Second Generation of English pro- 
fessional Actors, 1625-1670” (Wright’s Ais- 
toria Histrionica), the following occurs : 

“T wish they had printed in the last Age 
(for so I call the times before the Rebellion) 
the actors’ names over against the parts they 
acted, as they have done since the Restora- 
tion, and thus one might have guessed at the 


* Ante, xv. 97. 
+ Office- Book, quoted by Malone ; see also Collier, 
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Action of the men, by the parts which we 
now read in the old plays. 

“It was not the custom and usage of those 
days as it hath been since. Yet some few 
old plays there are, that have the names set 
against the parts: as Zhe Duchess of Maify, 
The Picture, The Roman Actor, The Deserv- 
ing Favourite, The Wild Goose Chase, at the 
Blackfriars; Zhe Wedding, The Renegado, 
The Fair Maid of the West, Hannibal and 
Scipio, King John and Matilda, at the Cock- 
pit; and AHollana’s Leaguer, at Salisbury 
Court.” 

Collier has printed this list of actors, as 
follows :* William Browne, Ellis Worth, 
Andrew Keyne or Cane, Matthew Smith, 
James Sneller, Henry Gradwell, Thomas 
Bond, Richard Fowler, Edward May, Robert 
Huyt, Robert Stafford, Richard Godwin, 
John Wright, Richard Fouch, Arthur Savill, 
and Samuel Mannery. Collier adds that 
“many of these names are new,” and that 
the last six performed the female characters 
in Marmyon’s comedy. In Wright’s Historia 
Histrionica, quoted above, we read: “ Cart- 
wright and Wintershal belonged to the private 
house in Salisbury Court.” 

The following lines from the prologue to 
Marmyon’s Holland’s Leaguer contain refer- 
ences to Salisbury Court Theatre in relation 
to other contemporary playhouses : 

Gentle spectators that with graceful eye 

Come to behold the Muse’s colony, 

New planted in this soil, forsook of late 

By the inhabitants, since made fortunate 

By more propitious stars ; though on each hand 

To overtop us two great laurels stand, 

The one, when she shall please to spread her train, 

The vastness of the G/ode cannot contain ; 

Th’ other so high, the Phenix does aspire 

To build in, and takes new life from the fire 

Bright Poesie creates ; yet we partake 

The influence they boast of, which does make 

Our bays to flourish, and the leaves to spring, 

That in our branches now new poets sing. 

And when with joy he shall see this resort, 

Phcebus shall not disdain to stile ’t his Court.+ 

In reference to the Prince’s company, 
Collier writes: “The players of Prince 
Charles altered their quarters to the Fortune 
Theatre, anterior to 1635, but at what pre- 
cise date is questionable. Perhaps they 
found the Salisbury Court Theatre too small 
for the accommodation of their audiences ; 

* Hist. Dram, Poetry, i. 451. 

} Printed by Collier, Hist. Dram. Poetry, iii. 107. 


by what company they were immediately 
succeeded we have no means of ascertain- 
ing, possibly by the Children of the King’s 
Revels ; and under date of 1638 we find Sir 
H. Herbert strengthening the performers at 
Salisbury Court by the addition of Perkins, 
Sumner, Sherlock, and Turner to their 
number.” 

Mr. Fleay is more decisive :* “In 1635 
the Prince’s company removed to the 
Fortune, the Revels to the Red Bull, and the 
company at the new theatre was called that 
of Salisbury Court.” 

But in the above passage Collier appa- 
rently forgot what he had elsewhere stated 
(vol. ii, 16), that the theatres were closed in 
1636 owing to the plague; and if, as Mr. 
Fleay states, they were succeeded by a com- 
pany “called that of Salisbury Court,” their 
tenure was but brief. The Prince’s com- 
pany left the theatre in 1635; it was closed 
in 1636; and the Queen’s company, under 
Christopher Beeston, left the Cockpit and 
came to Salisbury Court in 1637.t There 
is not much room here for an occupation by 
a company “called that of Salisbury Court.” 

Christopher Hutchinson, a/éas Beeston, is 
an interesting personality, and appears to 
have stood as a theatrical manager in his- 
torical succession to Burbage, Henslowe, 
and Alleyn. He was manager of the Red 
Bull Theatre, the actors of which “at that 
tyme and long before and since did put the 
managing of thier whole businesses and 
affaires belonging vnto them ioyntly as they 
were players,” in his hands. He led them 
again and managed for them at the Cockpit 
Theatre till he got into trouble there in 1637, 
by breaking the order for closing the theatres 
owing to the plague; and later in the same 
year he and his company came to Salisbury 
Court Theatre. Their career at this house 
was prosperous, but short. Two years later 
he was threatened with a formidable rival. 
On March 25, 1639, a license was issued to 
‘William Davenant, his heirs and assigns, to 
build a playhouse in a place near Fleet 
Street, assigned by the Commissioners for 
Buildings, and to take such money as is 
accustomed to be given in such cases.”} 

* See his paper, Royal Hist. Soc. Trans., x. 116. 


} Ante, xv. 96. ’ é 
t Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series, 1639, 
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But whether this license was ever acted upon 
is not clear. Salisbury Court Theatre was sup- 
pressed in 1647. Cunningham quotes the 
following: “The Play-house in Salisbury 
Court, Fleete Streete, was pulled down by a 
company of souldiers, set on by the sectaries 
of these sad times, on Saturday, the 24th day 
of March, 1649.”—MS. notes by Howes, 
quoted in Collier's Life of Shakespeare, 
. ccxlii. 
The theatre was bought by William Beeston, 
‘a player, in 1652, and rebuilt and reopened 
by him in 1660, when it became known as 
Dorset Court Theatre. In this year, 1660, 
Tatham’s Rump was acted there. The 
Duke’s company, under Davenant, played 
here till their new theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields was ready to receive them. 

Salisbury Court Theatre was finally de- 
stroyed by the Great Fire, and not rebuilt. 
The Duke’s Theatre, in Dorset Gardens, was 
opened November 9g, 1671; it stood facing 
the Thames, on a somewhat different site 
from its predecessor. Samuel Pepys fre- 
quented Salisbury Court : 

“1661, March 1.—To White-fryars and 
saw ‘The Bondman’ [by Massinger] acted ; 
an excellent play, and well done. But above 
all that I ever saw, Beterton do the Bond- 
man the best. 

“ March 2.—After dinner I went to the 
theatre, where I found so few people (which 
is strange, and the reason I do not know) 
that I went out again, and so to Salisbury 
Court, where the house as full as could be; 
and it seems it was a new play, ‘The 
Queen’s Masque’ [Love's Mistress or 
The Queen's Masque, by T. Heywood], 
wherein there are some- good humours: 
among others, a good jeer to the old story of 
the Siege of Troy, making it to be a common 
country tale. But above all, it was strange 
to see so little a boy as there was to act 
Cupid, which is one of the greatest parts 
in it. 

“ March 11.—After dinner I went to the 
theatre, and there saw ‘ Love’s Mistress” 
done by them, which I do not like in some 
things as well as their acting in Salisbury 
Court. 

“ Nov. 4.—With my wife to the opera, 
where we saw ‘The Bondman,’ which of old 
we both did so doate on, and do still; 


though to both our thinking not so well 
acted here (having too great expectations) as 
formerly at Salisbury Court. But for 
Beterton, he is called by us both the best 
actor in the world.” 


GS 


Customs of Dymock. 


———— i 


GRANT AND CONFIRMATION OF SUNDRY 
RIGHTS AND CUSTOMS TO THE LORD AND 
TENANTS OF THE MANOR OF DyMOCK, IN 
THE COUNTY OF GLOUCESTER. 


SA qLIVER, Lord, protector of the 
mo commonwealth of England, Scot- 
land and Ireland, and the do- 
—_— minions and territories thereto be- 
longing. To all to whom these presents shall 
come greeting. We have received the en- 
rollment of the indenture dated the 15 
day of April, in the seventh year of the reign 
of the late sovereign, Lady Queen Elizabeth, 
made between the Right Honourable Walter 
Vicecount Hereford, Lord Ferrers, of 
Chartely, and Lord of the manor of Dymock, 
of the one partie, and Florys Barston, gent., 
and other tenants of the said manor, of the 
other partie ; as also a schedule and memor- 
andum under the said indenture made and 
in the high Court of Chancery remaining of 
record in their words. (Then follows the 
indenture of agreement in hec verb., and 
after that the schedule.) 

A schedule indented of the old and 
antient customs of the manor of Dymock, in 
the county of Gloucester, used within the 
same manor by the customary and antient 
demesne tenants of the said manor, tyme out 
of mynde of the remembrance of man; 
between the Right Honourable Walter Vice- 
count Hereford, Lord Ferrers of Charteley, 
and Lord of the manor of Dymock, of the 
one party, and the custom and antient 
demesne tenants of the manor aforesaid, of 
the other party, as hereinafter expressed. 

Imprimis, the custom of the said manor of 
Dymock is and always has been, for tyme 
out of mynde, that the custom and antient 
demesne tenants of the same manor have 


used freely to have and to hold their lands 
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and tenements within the manor aforesaid, 
to them and their heirs of their bodies law- 
fully begotten ; the reversion or remainder 
oF in fee to the lord of the manor afore- 
said. 

Item, that they have used allways, all the 
time abovesaid, when they be disposed, or 
will sell, give, grant or alienate their lands 
or tenements to any person whatsoever, to 
make a state [statement] thereof by free 
deeds, indented, or poll deeds to such 
persons whatsoever. ; 

To have, to hold, to them and to their 
heirs of their bodies, lawfully begotten, the 
remainder thereof to the lord and his heirs 
for ever, with licence of the lord of the 
manor in that behalf obtained. 

Item, the custom is, that the lord of the 
manor for the time being, have always used, 
for the time aforesaid, to give and grant in 
the court or courts baron there within the 
said manor, upon the request of any tenant 
or tenants, disposed to make alienation as is 
aforesaid, such licences to do -the same. 
And the same is to be enrolled in the court 
rolls of the same manor by the steward of 
the lord for the time being. 

Item, that the tenants aforesaid for such 
licences and alienation, as is aforesaid, have 
used to pay the lord of the manor one year’s 
rent, by the name of a relief; and to the 
steward for a copy of the said licence, two 
shillings. 

Item, the custom is, that the lord of said 
manor shall yearly, two times in the year, 
keep his law days and courts baron in 
manner and form following (that is to say) 
one within a month next after the feast of 
St. Michael, and the other within a month 
after Hocketuesday. 

Item, the custom is, that all and every 
such alienations made of lands and tene- 
ments with a licence, as is aforesaid, de a bar 
for ever by the custom of the said manor, to 
the heir or heirs of such tenant or tenants, 
and also to the lord of the said manor and 
his heirs, to demand or claime any the lands 
or tenements so aliened, as is aforesaid, for 
default of issue of the body of the tenant, 
thatalieneth, and that no writs of formedonne 
in descendre for the heir, nor remainder for 
the lord, hath been used to be commenced 
or brought within the said manor, or at the 


common law, by any heir or heirs of the 
tenants aforesaid, so aliening, as is aforesaid, 
or by the lord or his heirs, for the lands 
aliened with licence, as is aforesaid, for that 
every such tenant may alienate as is_afore- 
said, by the custom of the said manor. 

Item, the custom is, that every tenant 
aforesaid shall pay to the lord and his 
heirs, at every their deaths, his beast, that, in 
value, shall be the best, for the harriott and 
relief, which is one years rent for every 
messuage, whereof every such tenant shall 
dye seized, and not drwise except it be speci- 
ally reserved upon their grants heretofore 
made, and if the tenant that decesseth dyeth, 
having no cattle of his own, then to pay his 
best implement of household stuff for the 
harriott, and for his relief a year’s rent. 

Item, the custom is, to have a three 
weeks court, if there be any playnt of debt, 
trespass, or otherwise, according to the 
custom of the said manor, affirmed by any 
person within the said manor, till the same 
be ended and tried, and that all customary 
lands and tenements within the said manor, 
be pleadable within the aforesaid manor, by 
writ of right close, and not at the common 
law. 

Item, that the custom of the said manor 
is, that if any man doth demand any cus- 
tomary land within the said manor by writ of 
right close, against any tenant within the 
manor aforesaid, there to be brought accord- 
ing to the custom of the said manor. That 
then upon sufficient warning to be given 
unto the lord or steward of the said manor, 
they have used always to have a three weeks 
court until the matter in controversie be 
tryed. 

Item, the custom is, that if a writ of right 
close, according to the custom of the said 
manor, shall be brought within the said 
manor by him that have cause to demand 
customary lands therein, That he purchase 
or bring any such writ, shall at the law-day 
and court baron deliver the same writ unto 
the steward in the presence of the court ; 
and the steward to breake the same writ 
in the face of the court, and to read the 
same, and to have six shillings and eight- 
pence for the breaking the writ, and the 
bailiff three shillings and fourpence; and 
then always the steward, or his sufficient 
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deputy, every three weeks to keep the lords 
court within the said manor, till the matter 
be tryed according to the custom of the said 
manor, or otherwise made an end of by any 
way whatsoever, so that he which bringeth 
the writ shall bear the stewards charge. 

Item, the custom is, that the lord is to 
have a steward certayne of the said manor, 
who always shall keep by sufficient warrant 
from the lord of the said manor under his 
hand and seal of arms; and the warrant of 
the said steward always, at every court upon 
demand, to be read in open court, for the 
true knowledge of the tenant who is the 
steward of the same manor, if it be required ; 
and the said warrants immediately after to 
be delivered unto the tenants aforesaid, ac- 
cording to the custom of the said manor, so 
it be no patent of the stewardship. 

Item, the custom of the said manor, for 
the time aforesaid, have been, that all the 
tenants of the said manor that do any 
service in the-homage charged, or any other 
being in any office that day at the two 
general courts to be twice holden by the 
year as is aforesaid, to have their dinners at 
the onlie costs and charges of the lord of 
the said manor for the time being. 

Item, that the custom is, that the lord or 
his steward for the time being, at every his 
said two courts as is aforesaid, shall chose 
one of his freebenchers, or free suitors of 
court, and the tenants to chose one other ; 
and that they two, for that time, to elect and 
chose the twelve men for every then court 
days for the lords homage; and if they 
cannot agree, then the steward of the lord- 
ship to chose and elect the twelve men in- 
differently, between the lords and the 
tenants aforesaid. 

Item, the custom of the manor is, that if 
any of the lords tenants there do commit any 
felony, and “thereof be attainted by law, by 
any ways or means whatsoever, that then the 
lord of the said manor shall not have his 
lands holden of him by escheate, nor the 
queens majesty, the day, year and waste, but 
the next heir ymmediately must have the 
same, for that the father ought to go to the 
boughe and the son to the plough. 

Item, the custom of the said manor is, 
that no tenant shall alienate, give, or grant 
his lands or tenements, or any parcel thereof, 

VOL. XVI. 


otherwise than is aforesaid, without the 
license of the lord, upon payne of forfeiture of 
his tenements soe granted, but only for 
twenty and one years in possession, or under, 
by leave upon reasonable suit and request. 

Item, the custom of the said manor is, 
that at every court there to be holden within 
the said manor, there must be ‘Aree benchers 
of the free suitors to the court at least, or 
else no court to be holden within the said 
manor ; and the benchers to be amersed by 
the stewards discretion. 

Item, the custom of the said manor is, that 
the lord’s steward may, at any of the two law 
days, demand the right of such evidences as 
any tenant within the said manor holdeth 
his lands by; and if they or any of them 
refuse to show the same to the steward at 
the next law day, to the end it may be en- 
rolled, and no sufficient cause by burning 
the evidence, embezelment, or such like, 
why the same cannot be shewed, then the 
lord shall seyse the lands till the evidence 
be shewed. 

Item, the custom is that every tenant who 
shall hereafter have any deed of entayle 
made to him by licence as is aforesaid, shall 
within one year next after the date of the 
same deed of entayle, bring the same to the 
steward to be enrolled, upon payne of for- 
feiture of so much as he paid for his 
licence. 

Item, the custom is, that every tenant 
which shall have licence granted to them to 
alien, shall execute the same licence within 
the space of one year and a day next follow- 
ing the same licence, or else the licence to 
be void. 

Item, the custom is, that if any tenant die 
seized without issue of his body, that then 
the lord shall have the land to him and to 
his heirs to dispose of at his and their will 
and pleasure, after such estates expired as 
were made by the licence of the lord by the 
same tenant that deceaseth. 

Item, the custom is, that the wife of every 
tenant that dyeth seized shall have the third 
part for the dower, as well against the heir as 
against the lord. 

Item, it is agreed that the tenants shall 
from time to time do such services in the 
time of war as they have heretofore accus- 
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Exemplified under the Great Seal, 2nd 
December, 1657. 

{From Watkins’s Zveatise on Copyholds, 
third edition, vol. ii., pp. 219-229. ] 
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Che Crosses of Mottinghamsbire, 
JPast and Present. 
By A. STAPLETON. 
onpiiilimaniis 
Part IV. 
HUNDRED OF NEWARK. 


Sa) EWARK.—At the intersection of 
| Potterdike, by Carter Gate, stands 
a light Gothic cross of pleasing 
appearance, the shaft of which 
dates from the fifteenth century. Itis known 
as Beaumond Cross. In searching through 
the different histories of Newark it is disap- 
pointing, to say the least of it, to find that no 
author gives anything like a fair description of 
it, or any account of its dimensions, though 
it is probably the finest early cross in the 
county. A detailed account of it, therefore, 
as I saw it, so late as July 25th, will not be 
out of place. 

The style of architecture, in the words of 
one author, is “the very last order of Gothic, 
predominant from the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VI. to the closeof that of Henry 
VIII.” Ona pile of steps, surmounted by a 
plinth in the form of an octagonal prism 
about 24 feet high, and the same in width, 
stands the shaft, which is perhaps 14 feet in 
height. It is curiously worked longitudinally, 
being alternately fluted and wrought with 
outstanding scrolls. It is about 18 inches in 
diameter at the bottom, but it tapers to about 
1 foot. The uninjured and pleasing surface 
is only broken by an equally pleasing kind of 
recess at the bottom, in the shape of a partly 
projecting miniature Gothic porch, which 
forms a niche for the reception of a now 
almost shapeless standing figure or statuette, 
which perhaps originated the idea of this 
cross being a memorial cross, erected to per- 
petuate the memory of the person represented 
by the effigy. The shaft is terminated at the 
upper end by a finely wrought ornamental 


capital, of an octagonal form, on the eight 
sides of which are eight pious-looking figures, 
in sitting attitudes, each sheltered in a shallow 
recess. Who or what the figures represent is 
not known, any more than the figure at the 
bottom. This forms the whole of what re- 
mains of the original structure ; the steps, etc., 
hereafter mentioned, are modern. 

The cross and its origin have given rise to 
some discussion, during which numerous 
theories have been broached. In Gough’s 
edition of Camden it is stated to have formed 
one of the Eleanor crosses, this Queen having 
died, it will be remembered, at Hardby, a few 
miles from Newark. But Dickenson, a later 
writer, effectually dispels this idea, and gives 
us a faint insight into the vagaries of the an- 
tiquaries of his day, for he states (writing at 
the commencement of this century) that, 
“ Nearly all our crosses on the eastern side 
of the kingdom, between Lincoln and Lon- 
don, have been indiscriminately attributed to 
the commemoration of Queen Eleanor.” His 
theory is merely a development of that of Dr. 
Stukeley, who imagined it, from a tradition 
then current in the town, to-have been built 
by a Duchess of Norfolk. According to 
Dickenson she was the second wifeof Viscount 
Beaumont, and erected this as a memorial 
cross, she having survived her husband. The 
objection to this theory lies in the difficulty 
of finding a reason for the erection of such a 
cross at Newark. The suggestion that Lord 
Beaumont’s body was carried through Newark 
on the way from Towton Field to the burial- 
place of his family in Suffolk, might have 
been feasible enough ; but it happens, unfor- 
tunately for this supposition, that the first 
Lord Beaumont was killed at the Battle of 
Northampton in 1459, and not at Towton. 
Moreover, the name of the cross was never 
pronounced as Beaumont. Shilton, another 
Newark historian, gives a theory scarcely 
worthy of sober thought. He writes: “A 
few flashy inhabitants styling themselves the 
Beau monde, in a fit of puerile ostentation, and 
at a little expense, might. erect this elegant 
morceau in commemoration of their tastes.” 
After fair consideration it must be acknow- 
ledged that none of these theories have 
much inclination to the plane of the pro- 
bable, and are therefore far from being 
satisfactory. 
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Among the charters preserved in the Bod- 
leian Library, at Oxford, are several relating to 
Newark, which are mentioned in an appendix 
to Brown’s Annals of Newark, One of them, 
bearing date 3 Ed. II. (1310), relates to a 
piece of land in Beaumond in Newark, and 
other undated charters, probably contempo- 
raneous, refer to the same district or suburb. 


That part of the town in which the cross is 
situated is also called Beamond in a schedule 
among the borough records of a much later 
date—1532. This, then, shows that a part 
of Newark was so called long before the cross 
was erected, so that in all probability it is 
merely an ordinary town or village cross, 
perhaps erected when some great ecclesiastic 
was lord of the manor, who sought to be the 


author of astructure superior to the ordinary 
run of such; and one such as, with his own 
form wrought thereon, might long outlive its 
humble compeers. Like others of this variety, 
it would be erected for no particular purpose, 
and simply named after the district in which 
it was built. The idea fostered by Stukeley 
and Dickenson appears to be the only reason 


that it was ever called Beaumont Cross. In 
fact, Dickenson calls it Beaumond Cross in 
his engraving, but Beaumont in the letter- 
press. 

Nothing whatever is known of its early 
history. During the last century it became 
somewhat dilapidated, but it was not thought 
expedient to demolish it to save further ex- 
pense, as would undoubtedly have been its 

s—2 
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fate had it existed in Nottingham. It was 
repaired at the sole expense of an individual 
—an alderman of the town—who also affixed 
a brass plate on the plinth recording the event, 
which still remains, though very thin, and 
the inscription (as follows) scarcely legible : 


REPAIRED 
AND ORNAMENTED 
1778 
AT THE EXPENSE OF 
CHARLES MELLISH ESQ. 
RECORDER. 


The repairs, however, not being of a 
thorough character, others became necessary 
at the commencement of the present century, 
when another brass plate was affixed on the 
pedestal, bearing the following inscription, 
according to Dickenson. It is not imperative 
to believe that the inscription appeared on 
the plate exactly as here given, for the same 
author makes but two lines of the above: 

THIS CROSS 
ERECTED IN THE REIGN OF EDWARD THE 4TH 
WAS REPAIRED AND BEAUTIFIED FROM 
THE TOWN ESTATES.* 
A.D. MDCCCI. 


Some mischievous person or persons have 
since removed the plate bearing the above, 
though it is recorded as still existing in 
Brown’s Annals, published eight years ago. 
The four rivets are still plainly seen where it 
was. The “beautifying” above mentioned 
was effected, in the words of one writer, “ by 
loading its elegant termination with a pon- 
derous stone for the purpose of erecting a 
vane.” This, however, is rather an exagyer- 
ated way of putting it, for the stone is of a 
light, pleasing appearance (as may be seen 
by reference to the photograph in Brown’s 
Annals), being shaped with a narrow neck at 
its junction with the cross, the upper part 
being conical and fluted, in accordance with 
the shaft, and giving on the whole a finished 
appearance to the structure, which before, 
with a flat top, had an incomplete look about 
it, though the vane at the apex might have 
been dispensed with. The latter, however, 
was also in accordance—with the prevalent 
taste. At the same time, however, a real 

* The third and fourth lines are really but one, 


though the width of the column does not allow of it 
being so printed. 


improvement was accomplished by surround- 
ing the whole with iron palisades, placed on 
the second step of a new base, consisting of 
five octagonal steps, which, notwithstanding, 
might just as well have protected the old 
ones. As before mentioned, Dickenson gives 
a fine engraving previous to the modern ad- 
ditions, on which are shown but ¢#vee massive 
steps, a large piece being chipped out of the 
lower one. The figure at the base is repre- 
sented far from indistinct, as at present, being 
conspicuously robed and hooded. The old 
houses shown in the background still exist. 
The modern base, I should think, is about 
54 feet high, the bottom steps being each 
about 6 feet in width. The vane I should 
judge to be about 20 feet from the ground, at 
a rough calculation. The whole is now fur- 
ther protected by stout wooden posts placed 
in the ground close to each angle, about 
4 inches from the steps, and connected by 
stout iron rails, 

The Butter Cross.—There is a bare record 
to the effect that when Newark market-place 
was first paved, in 1619, a cross, called the 
Butter Cross, existed in the centre, which 
probably at the same time would be demol- 
ished, as we hear no more of it. We have 
no description of its form ; but this is not 
difficult to imagine, for the term “ butter- 
cross” invariably implies one of those exten- 
sive-looking roofed, pillared structures erected 
for the protection of a commodity which 
required efficient shelter during nearly every 
kind of weather. 

Collingham.—This is a large village on the 
banks of the Trent, where the remains of a 
stupendous Roman bridge were discovered, 
and removed in October, 1884. It is sup- 
posed to have been a market town by some 
writers; the (surmised) market-cross still 
existing at the north end of the North Town. 
With respect to it, Wake gives this short 
account in his little history of the village: 
“* We still find upon it traces of much former 
beauty, the whole length of its shaft having 
been profusely crocketed. So liberal an 
ornamentation of the village-cross is very 
rare; but Archdeacon Trollope sees in this 
exception a proof of the great importance 
attached to the privilege of holding a market 
—the permission to do which was probably 
commemorated by the lord of the manor, 
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the Bishop of Lincoln, in a structure more 


costly than usual. On one side are figures 
very like “1657,” which evidently bear no re- 
ference to the date of its erection. In fact, 
it belongs to the Decorated period, and was 
perhaps built during the fourteenth century. 
The Collingham statutes, generally held 
around it, and which were at one time so 
numerously attended, are now (1867), almost 
discontinued.” It is a pity the writer does 
not give us a more detailed account. The 
same might be said in respect to the church- 
yard-cross at North Collingham, which he 
notices a few pages later on, in these words : 
‘The large stone in the churchyard wall, 
which shows the height reached by the flood 
in 1795,* is the pediment of the old church- 
yard-cross. The shaft has disappeared, but 
the socket in which it was placed is easily 
recognised. This kind of cross was thought 
to confer a degree of sanctity upon the in- 
closure.” 

Winthorpe.—Near the centre of thisvillage, 
on the green, is a small.cross, of the Linby 
type, placed over a well. An historian of the 
district supposes it has been removed from 
the churchyard ; but its present position is 
probably the original one. 

Brough.—We have a slight reference to a 
cross at this place. Stukeley, the antiquary, 
writes: ‘ They say here was a church upona 
place called Chapel Yard, and a font was 
once taken up there. The old landlady at 
the little ale-house says that where her fire- 
place is, the cross once stood, and that the 
whole is fairy-ground, and very lucky to live 
on.” 

Hardby.—In this village died Queen 
Eleanor, “and here,” writes a local historian, 
“ was erected the first of the thirteen beautiful 
crosses originally marking the several stages 
of the funeral procession on its way to West- 
minster ; but the cross at Hardby has long 
been destroyed.” Well might the writer tell 
us it had “long” been destroyed, for there is 
no record extant, either in the earlier local 
histories, or any writing whatever, to show 
that a cross ever existed at this place. Of 
course there is a possibility of such a struc- 
ture having been erected ; but this, strictly 
speaking, not having been one of the resting- 

* The flood of 1875 has since been commemorated 
a little below it in a similar way. 





places of the procession, it will be as well 
here to say that all such statements are 
necessarily based on barest theory. 


(Zo be concluded.) 





Che Erikson Ceiebration at 

Boston 

—$< 
fem\N historical event of consider- 
4) able importance, as marking an 
epoch in the diffusion of mankind 
and the origin of nations, has lately 
been commemorated at Boston, U.S.A., by 
the unveiling of a statue of Leif Erikson, the 
intrepid Icelandic navigator and explorer, 
who, landing on the coast of Massachusetts 
in the year 1000 A.D., was the first European 
to tread the shores of the New World. 

The occasion is noticeable as being the 
first public recognition by the American 
people of their earliest discoverers. And it 
should be observed, also, that the territory 
which now forms part of one of the greatest 
Republics of the world was discovered by 
adventurous seamen of our own race, from a 
Republic that was then in its palmiest epic- 
making days—the Republic of Iceland. 

First visited by Irish monks about 800 
A.D., Iceland was permanently settled (A.D. 
874) by colonists from Norway, who were 
discontented under the rule of King Harald 
Harfager. Two years after, another band of 
adventurers from Norway landed in Neustria, 
and founded the dukedom of Normandy, 
becoming vassals of the King of France. 
But in Iceland there was no previous sovereign 
to claim the homage of the settlers, and they 
accordingly set up the form of government 
most natural to a free and equal people. 
The Republic of Iceland, thus founded, con- 
tinued in existence until 1262, when the 
island was annexed to Norway ; and later, in 
1380, it was transferred to the Crown of 
Denmark. 

Mariners from Iceland were not long in 
discovering Greenland. But no settlement 
was made there until 983, when the country 
was colonized under Jarl Erik the Red. His 
son Leif made a journey to Norway, and 
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was well received by King Olaf Tryggveson. 
He embraced Christianity, and was sent back 
by the King to Greenland, accompanied by 
a priest and clerks, in order that Christianity 
might be established in the new colony. 

We first hear of America being sighted in 
or about 985 a.D. by Bjarni Herjulfson, who 
in trying to reach Greenland had been carried 
out of his course. No landing was made, 
but he appears to have found the coasts of 
New England, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 
and Labrador. On his return from Norway, 
Leif, son of Erik, determined to visit and 
explore the new countries. The date of his 
voyage is given in the Heimskringla as 
1000 A.D. He passed in succession the 
shores described by Bjarni, and came at last 
to the land first sighted by the latter, to 
which, from the wild grapes he found there, 
he gave the name of Vinland. Here he re- 
mained all the winter, exploring the country, 
and erected a temporary settlement called 
Leifsbuthir (Leif’s booths). 

During his next few years, he and his 
kindred made several voyages backwards and 
forwards to Greenland and Iceland. Promi- 
nent among the early settlers was Thorfinn 
Karlsefne, who with his wife Gudrid spent 
three years in Vinland (1007—1010), and 
there their son Snorre was born. Karlsefne 
returned to Greenland in 1o1o0, and to Iceland 
the next year. 

After Karlsefne’s death, and his son’s 
marriage, Gudrid went to Rome, where she 
was received with considerable distinction, 
and great attention was paid to her accounts 
of the new countries. On her return to her 
son’s home, where a church had meanwhile 
been built, she passed the remainder of her 
life as a religious recluse. 

A record copied at the Vatican states that 
in the year 1112 Pope Paschal II. made 
Erik Upsi Bishop of Iceland, Greenland, and 
Vinland. Another record mentions that this 
Bishop Erik went personally to Vinland in 
1121. At Newport, RI., there is still in 
existence a curious round tower of Roman- 
esque architecture, which has been con- 
jectured to date from about this period. 
(eleventh or early twelfth century). Far up 
the western coast of Greenland, in N. lat. 
72° 55’, Runic inscribed stones have been 
found, which are dated by Professors Rask 
and Finn Magnussen at 1135 A.D. 





The last recorded visit to the Vinland 
colony took place in 1347, after which all 
direct trace of the inhabitants appears to be 
lost. But indirectly there is a very curious 
survival recorded by Mr. Charles G. Leland 
in his Algonquin Legends of New England, 
wherein he very ably shows that the stories 
of the Edda, of the old Scandinavian 
mythology, still exist among the local branches 
of the great Algonquin tribe. Odin, Thor, 
and mischief-making Loki are there, with 
all their Scandinavian traits of character and 
force of individuality. ‘Their identity is, it 
is true, disguised under other names, but 
without detracting from a minuteness of 
detail and fidelity of transmission that can 
surely only have been the result of long-con- 
tinued friendly intercourse, if not of actual 
interfusion of races, between the Icelandic 
colonists and the Indian natives. Unfortu- 
nately we here obtain no clue to the origin 
of the Indian and Esquimaux tribes, except 
that we may infer from the Sagas that they 
were in possession of the country at these 
remote periods. 

A mass of carefully collected information 
on these early voyages is given in Miss Marie 
A. Brown’s recently published book on Zhe 
Icelandic Discoverers of America (London: 
Triibner), which also contains an excellent 
and useful bibliography of the subject, chrono- 
logically arranged, for the guidance of the 
student of these most fascinating problems of 
antiquarian research. 

Joun B. SHIPLEY. 


al 


Motes from Chester. 


SHHE notes given last month made 
=a) no mention of the great find 
of Roman stones and sculptures 
taken out of the interior of the 
north wall, a short distance from the west of 
the north-east angle, close to which stands the 
Phoenix Tower. This part of the wall, having 
shown signs of failure, has been re-con- 
structed, as reported in your October issue. 
These stones were taken from the ruins of 
Roman buildings, and used for building 
material in the wall; but whether this was 
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done in Roman times, or at any other, down 
to the reign of Queen Anne, has not yet 
been settled by the professional architects 
and archeologists who have either inspected 
or theorized upon them; all views between 
these dates appear to be held, and some 
definite evidence is wanted. As to the 
stones themselves, there is no doubt of their 
immense interest in illustrating the character 
of Roman Chester, though among them are 
some stones thought to be medieval. The 
Roman remains consist to a large extent of 
remains of important buildings, together 
with a number of inscriptions from tombs, 
and sculptured figures. Both are so numer- 
ous that it would require a long description 
to individualize and allot them to their 
several structures. I trust, however, that this 
may be fully done at a later period. There 
are eighteen or twenty fragments of tombs, 
several of which bear inscriptions, not all 
fully deciphered. Some are made out, and 
they commemorate chiefly persons belonging 
to the legion by which Chester was occupied. 

One of the most perfect of these occupied 
a gabled stele, of which about three feet 
remain of the upper part ; the inscription is 
weil preserved. The upper part of the 
gable is occupied by three-quarters of a 
circle, and each side of the gable with 
smaller circles in low relief, possibly gar- 
lands or wreaths ; and the inscription is con- 
tained in a kind of ornamental frame, with a 
lower pitched gable, below the wreaths, either 
very much worn down or in very low relief. 
The other inscriptions are either on plain 
stones, or having only a plain border. All 
are funereal. 

Among the sculptures are the lower half of 
a well-cut male nude figure, the anatomical 
indications of the muscles and the form 
being very well rendered. It is not easy to 
assign a position to this: it may either be a 
figure from a tomb, or from a temple or 
public building ; it is in about three-quarters 
relief. The pose of the limbs resembles that 
usually attributed to Hercules; but there are 
no details on which a certain decision can 
be made. 

The next figure is a nude male in violent 
action, as if fighting with a spear; it is on a 
thick stone, the left angle of which is re- 
turned, and is about two feet high. Only the 


rear half of this figure remains, with the arm 
thrown back, holding a spear. Special dis- 
tinctive attributes there are none. Round 
the left angle is part of an object, the shape 
of part of the letter A, which may be the 
rudder of a ship such as the Romans used. 

A third sculptured stone is a long, heavy, 
rounded coping of a wall, from the rounded 
summit of which stands out a man’s face. 
The square face, stiff, bristly hair, and short 
beard, resemble the style of face given to 
Hercules. A similar coping-stone, with the 
face destroyed, was found ; also an angle of 
the coping. 

A fourth stone has on it a figure of a 
harpy with closed wings; and a corresponding 
one, the hinder quarters of an animal in the 
act of springing, from its form possibly a lion. 

All these figures are in low relief, and may 
perhaps be found to be part of one composi- 
tion, representing the contests of Hercules 
with the Nemzan lion and the Stymphalian 
birds. I would suggest that this may be the 
frieze of a tomb, and that the rounded 
coping-stones with the heads of Hercules 
formed part of the peribolus or court at- 
tached to the tomb, in the manner customary 
with Roman tombs of importance. Having 
been found near together, they may well have 
formed parts of one structure. The figures 
would agree with a classical myth very com- 
monly and appropriately placed upon tombs. 

A portion of a base, with a socket for a 
cylindrical structure, and a stone or two that 
would fit such a cylinder, are among the 
stones ; they are plain unsculptured stones, 
rough cut, to give a key to stucco; both 
these agree with forms common in large 
Roman tombs, notably in some at Pompeii, 
and in one found lately in the north of 
England, reported on in your journal. 

Another stone forms one side of an arched 
cippus, with a small figure on the left, with a 
wreath; the figure resembles an Amorino. 
This fragment is almost obliterated by age 
and decay ; no small detail is distinguishable. 

Another stone forms the central part of two 
draped figures walking together, with the arms 
thrown round each other ; the folds are large 
and flat, the relief low. There are no special 
details of costume very distinguishable ; the 
hands are very feebly indicated, and badly 
cut, being each of a different size and joint- 
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less, like Saxon work. The date of this 
fragment is uncertain, as well as its purpose. 
The heads and lower extremities are missing ; 
one figure carries a sheaf of wheat. 

A further stone contains two figures, in 
rather less than half relief, countersunk from 
the ground. That on the proper right wears 
what looks like an ecclesiastical vestment 
and a fringed stole, under which the thumb 
of the right hand passes, showing that it is 
not one of those borders that resemble stoles, 
such as are met with in the later art of the 
Catacombs of Rome. The hair is long, and 
ends ina round curl against the ground; and 
traces of a circle on the ground, behind the 
head, suggest a nimbus. The face and upper 
part of the head are quite destroyed. The 
right hand holds a round-looking object, with 
a stem, much chafed down. The outline 
between the wrought and broken stone seems 
to indicate a cup with an object contained, 
which may be a folded serpent, the emblem 
of St. John. 

The left-hand figure is either a youth or a 
female. The lower part of the face remains, 
the upper is broken away. The hair resembles 
that of the other figure; the robe is plain, 
with a girdle and heavy plain folds; a slight 
line across the chest may indicate a hood ; 
an object is carried in the two hands, much 
broken. 

These figures I think thoroughly medieval, 
and that they may possibly represent, on a 
wall tablet, a benefactress of St. John’s 
Hospital, which stood close to this wall, and 
carrying, perhaps, a model of the building, 
and attended by the patron saint, bearing 
his usual emblem. A number of profes- 
sional men, to whom this has been shown, 
agree with this view ; others think this stone 
Roman, and that the ecclesiastic is a girl 
with a mirror. I confess this seems to me 
an impossible interpretation of it. There is 
nothing classical in any detail, nor is it at- 
tempted to point out anything distinctive of 
its Roman origin, as against the above details. 

The stones belonging to large structures 
include many large lengths of cornice. These 
so far differ that they must either have come 
from four buildings, or have formed separate 
features of one large structure. The cornices 
have modillions, plain ogees ; some have an 
intermediatesmall modillion ; othersamoulded 








line around the modillion, worked round a 
kind of small panel on the soffit of the 
corona. 

Some large slabs, bearing the corona 
mouldings, seem to indicate that the line of 
architrave was broken round the capitals of 
the pillars, as was often done in late work. 
A fragment of bed mould remains, with a 
plain quarter round mould, without echinus 
or dentils; there is no acanthus on the 
modillions. Some fragments of the fascias 
are vertical, others are sloped back to give 
more effect of strength. Many of the mould- 
ings are mere cores, and look unfinished, 
having probably been intended to be finished 
in stucco. Upon two of the fragments, a 
few square inches of a fine, hard, white 
stucco remained, when taken out of the wall, 
proving my surmise that some of these 
details were intended to be finished with 
stucco. This was smooth when found, but 
is now loose and damaged by the rains. 
Some moulding appeared to belong to a 
large dado or base; but no fragments of 
shafts were found, nor capitals. Lewis holes 
from 2} to 5 inches deep are perfect in many 
of the stones, and dovetails for wood clamps. 
There is considerable variety and irregularity 
in the sections of the mouldings. This may 
be partly due to the intention to finish the 
details in fine cement; but there is also in 
the grouping of the mouldings a breaking 
away from the purely classical tradition that 
indicates these works are of late date in the 
Roman occupation, and that here, as in Italy, 
classical was growing into Romanesque and 
Byzantine. The authorities are taking 
measures to preserve these remains ; and it 
would be well if they could be so classified 
as to discover the style of the buildings they 
have belonged to. 

My own suggestions are not to be taken 
as certainties, as careful measurements may 
fail to confirm them, and this has not yet 
been done. Much more will doubtless be 
heard of this interesting find, when the best- 
versed archeologists have had time to examine 
them thoroughly. If the date of the medieval 
fragments and a moulding or two is estab- 
lished, some clue will be given to the period 
when this curious wall, from which they were 
taken, was put together: at present it is a 
subject of debate. Its construction is mainly 
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of large stones, set in earth, and without 
mortar ; its line and form are very irregular, 
and it bows, rather than slopes, inward from 
the base. It occupies a little more than the 
whole north side of the Deanery field. 

I am indebted to the kindness of the City 
Surveyor, who has taken a great amount of 
care and trouble in searching for these stones 
during the repairs, and praiseworthy zeal in 
classing them, and indicating, by plans, the 
place and mode of their discovery, for a 
copy of his official report, from which I am 
enabled to give the following list of these 
relics : 

In addition to numerous stones showing 
Roman tooling, lewis holes, and sockets for 
dowels, there are fifty-eight moulded, sculp- 
tured, and inscribed stones. Of these, 
fifteen are inscribed stones, nearly all monu- 
mental; five bear references to the XXth 
Legion, the builders and occupiers of the 
Roman Deva; one records the death of one 
who was connected with the Vth Macedonian 
Legion, the VIIIth, and the IInd, as well as 
the XXth. These records will shortly be 
fully commented on in a paper to be read, 
giving their texts and historical data. Upon 
one of these stones are two figures, supposed 
to represent a centurion and his wife. Fifteen 
stones show figures and fragments of human 
figures and animals; two or three have 
sculptured architectural ornament; and 
twenty-five stones are portions of entabla- 
tures, cornices, bases, and mouldings. There 
is only one fragment of an altar, rudely 
carved, and without inscription. It consists 
of the upper portion, with the ordinary volute 
and focus. One of the moulded stones: 
appears to bear a medizval moulding, prob- 
ably a cornice consisting of a half-round 
hollow, and a bold torus or scroll moulding 
above, separated from the hollow by a square 
fillet. ‘This stone may be of special interest 
in giving some clue to the date when these 
remains were used as old material in the con- 
struction of the wall. 


THE HOUSE AT THE CROSS. 


The manner in which the Chester papers 
spoke of this house certainly led one to under- 
stand that the whole would be taken down, 
including the row beneath it and the half- 
timbered house. 


The readers of the Antiguary will be glad 
to learn that the only part to be destroyed is 
a comparatively small portion at the angle— 
an excrescence built on to it in brick, of little 
architectural value, except that it marks the 
site of the former conduits. 

On the whole, the authorities of Chester 
are anxious to preserve their objects of anti- 
quity, and make efforts to do so; but the 
necessities of modern city improvements, and 
sometimes a want of judgment in their repara- 
tions, have more or less brought about a dimi- 
nution of their number and interest. It is a 
great point in their favour, as custodians, 
that such a desire exists ; in too many places 
of interest it is entirely absent in those who 
should guard them. 

Epwarp W. Cox. 


Dartford jPriorp. 
sisal 
RREAR the Paper Mills, close to the 
A 4} «Dartford railway-station, the tra- 
veller will notice some ancient 
walls surrounding garden ground 
upon both sides of the railroad; these are 
nearly all that now remain of the Priory of 
which King Edward III., by his charter, 
dated the forty-sixth year of his reign, declares 
himself to have been the founder, dedicating 
it to St. Mary and St. Margaret, for sisters of 
the order of St. Augustine, living under the 
direction of the friars preachers, endowing 
the same with the ground on which it stood, 
and the Manors of Shipbourne and Portel- 
brugg, in the said county of Kent, besides 
many other possessions, notwithstanding the 
statute of Mortmain. It is more than- prob- 
able that the building so dedicated had 
formerly been a royal residence, inasmuch as 
we find that during the reign of Henry III. 
the Emperor Frederick of Germany sent the 
Archbishop of Cologne with a suite of noble- 
men to Dartford, to demand in marriage the 
hand of Isabella, sister of the King of Eng- 
land, and that the nuptials were solemnized 
by proxy at Dartford, previous to her depar- 
ture for Germany in the year 1235. Also that 
in 1331, Edward III., on his return from 
France, held here a grand tournament, at 
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which the great body of the English nobility 
were present. This Priory seems to have 
been possessed of large property, including 
land in Dartford, Stone Swanscombe, Wilm- 
ington and Southfleet, to which Richard II., 
in the eighth year of his reign, added the 
Manor of Massingham, in the county of Nor- 
folk, with its markets, fair, etc., for the support 
of a priest to celebrate divine offices daily in 
the infirmary chapel, then lately built, for the 
benefit of the sick. These possessions were 
confirmed to them by Edward IV. in the first 
year of his reign. He also, six years later, 
granted a new patent of incorporation, as 
Hasted tells us, on account of some imper- 
fections found in the earlier grants.- In this 
religious house he placed his fourth daughter, 
Bridget of Eltham, when only eight years of 
age; she afterwards became a nun, lived, 
died, and was buried in it. From the follow- 
ing deed exhibited at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, by the Rev. W. T. Tyrwhitt- 
Drake, there appears to have been some con- 
ection between the Priory of Dartford and 
hat of King’s Langley, in Hertfordshire. It is 
sfollows: “Indenture of Lease, dated Decem- 
oer 24th, of the 21st year of Henry the 8th 
(1529), whereby Elisabethe, Prioresse of the 
Monastery of ower Lady and Saynt Margaryte, 
in Darforde, in the countye of Kentte, and 
Rychard, Prior of the Friars Prechers of Kings 
Langley, and their respective convents, demise 
to William Halsey, alias Chamber, of Great 
Gaddesden, their parsonage of Great Gaddes- 
den, from midsummer then next, for the term 
of 31 years, with cart timber, plough timber, 
and six loads of wood; rendering to the 
Prior £13 6s. 8d. per annum, payable half 
yearly, ten shillings to the poor, and to pay 
‘too the drynkynge for the seyd parysshe in 
the rogation week ijs. ; and the seyde Halsey 
shall also fynde too the Cherche ij. tymys in 
the yere, suffytient strawynge after the olde 
custome and manner’; to repair buildings, 
and keep all the lands in ‘sesonabyll tyethe,’ 
with like penalty and power of re-entry for 
default of payment, as in the indenture of 
1520. Reserving to John Halsey, father of 
William, the benefit of the lease of 1520 for 
the ten years unexpired thereof.” (Vide 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, 
1875.) Both houses were under the same 
government, and it is evident that much 








property was granted for their joint use. The 
official or great seal of the Dartford Priory 
was a most elaborate one ; it is mentioned by 
Dugdale, and has been found attached to 
various deeds ; it is oval in form, and bears 
the following device :—Under a canopy is a 
figure of St. Margaret, with a shield upon 
either side, bearing quarterly the ancient 
arms of France and England. Beneath the 
figure of St. Margaret is a niche, containing 
the effigy of the royal founder (Edward III.), 
crowned and armed, wearing a jupon adorned 
with the arms of France and England; he 
is represented kneeling and presenting a 
church. Round the seal is a legend in 
Gothic characters. 

According to Hasted and other authorities, 
several ladies of noble birth have been 
“Prioresses and religious in this house.” 
Among them may be named: The Princess 
Bridget, daughter of Edward IV. ; the Lady 
Joan, daughter of the Lord Scroope; the 
Lady Margaret, daughter of the Lord Beau- 
mont ; the Lady Katharine, widow of Sir 
Maurice Berkeley. In order to secure them- 
selves, the Prioress and Convent of Dartford, 
by their deed dated May 14th, anno 26 
King Henry VIII., signed to the act of suc- 
cession and the king’s supremacy ; but all in 
vain—the evil day came to them as to their 
brethren, and with it the inevitable surrender 
of house, lands and all possessions into the 
hands of the king. Among the property so 
alienated was the estate in Swanscombe 
called “ Ingries,” now Ingress, which, with 
all its chalk cliffs included, was held under 
lease from the Prioress Joan Fane, at a 
yearly rent of £10, by Robert Merial, 
yeoman of Swanscombe. This lease his son 
Martin Merial had renewed to him by 
Edward VI; the fee of the estate remain- 
ing with the Crown till Queen Elizabeth 
granted it to Sir Edward Darbyshire and 
John Bere, Esq. The Priory, at its suppres- 
sion in 1536, was valued, according to Dug- 
dale, at £380 gs. ofd. perannum. Its then 
Prioress, Joan Fane, was allowed a pension 
of £66 13s. 4d. per annum ; and the nuns, 
Elinor Wood, Elisabeth Cresnore, Mary 
Blower, Elisabeth White, Mary Bentham, 
Katharine Eflyn, Dorothy Sydley, Alice 
Grenesmyth, Elisabeth Exmewe, Elisabeth 
Seygood, Matilda Fryer, Katharine Garret, 
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Agnes Roper, Anne Bosome, Alice Davye, 
Alice Bostocke, Margaret Warner, Agnes 
Lego, and Katharine Clovell, who were with 
her, sums varying from 4os. to £6 a year. 
The king kept the house and gardens in his 
own possession, as being a residence fit for 


himself and successors. Queen Elizabeth 
stayed in it two days when making her visita- 
tion through Kent. In 1549 it was granted 
in exchange for other lands, by Edward VL, 
to the Lady Anne of Cleves, for the term of 
her natural life, or for so long as she should 
reside in the kingdom, the rent reserved being 
£18 16s. 14d. Upon her decease Queen 
Mary presented it to the restored convent at 
King’s Langley, thus renewing the former 
connection ; but on its dissolution again, in 
the first year of Queen Elizabeth, it once 
more reverted to the Crown, and so con- 
tinued until James I. passed it, in exchange 
for other property, to Robert Cecil, Earl of 
Salisbury. There is a legendary account of 
an earlier nunnery at Dartford, ravaged and 
burnt by the Danes, in which it is stated that 
among the inmates who were barbarously 
murdered was Editha, daughter of one of the 
Saxon kings. But of this erection nothing is 
known, it having, ‘‘ like the baseless fabric” 
of a vision, left “ not a rack behind.” 
J. A. SPARVEL-BAYLY. 


Che Customs-Revenue. 

By S. H,. LEONARD, B.C.L., M.A. 

—>—_—_ 

RHE wealth of material still to be dis- 
# covered amongst our public re- 
cords calls for greater accuracy 
and minuteness of research, and 
patience in the investigation of original docu- 
ments, than it has yet met with from even 
the greatest of our constitutional historians. 
In his story of the Customs-Revenue in 
England,* Mr. Hall has rendered a great, and 
in some respects unique, service to students 
of historical and antiquarian lore. 

He has not merely brought to light a multi- 
tude of hitherto unknown facts, but has 
marshalled and arrayed them with consider- 


* A History of the Customs-Revenue in England, 
By Hubert Hall. Elliot Stock, London. Two vols. 











able ingenuity, and has elaborated from 
them theories which all will regard as 
plausible, and many will accept as true. His 
materials are new, and his treatment is 
original. For the first time since the famous 
judgment of Fleming, C.B., in Bates’ case, a 
consistent and coherent theory is elaborated 
as to the history and nature of taxation at 
the outports by prerogative; for the first 
time an accurate and precise distinction is 
drawn between the taxation of aliens under 
Carta Mercatoria (31 Edw. I.), and of 
native and denizen merchants in respect of 
wines; prisage and butlerage being not 
cumulative, as has often been supposed, but 
alternative, the one being levied on denizens, 
the other on aliens alone. 

The origin of the customs is to be sought 
in the Royal Prerogative of Purveyance, or 
Prise, which was coeval, probably, with the 
consolidation of the Saxon kingdom, and 
may have grown out of the free-gift of the 
Teutonic tribesman to the chief, “quod pro 
honore acceptum etiam necessitatibus sub- 
venit ” (Zac. Germ., c. xv.). 

As the acquisition of conquered territory 
changed the chief of the tribe into the king 
of the nation, and made him lord paramount 
of the soil and its fruits, his proprietary right 
to apply the produce of the earth to the 
maintenance of the burdens of state and of 
warfare would justify his restraining the 
impoverishment of his land through the 
exportation of what was serviceable, and the 
importation of what was noxious. The date 
at which the prerogative of an indefinite 
prise, coupled with the prerogative of re- 
straining trade, first began to harden and 
solidify into customs, must necessarily be 
more or less a matter of conjecture, as the 
Pipe Rolls, our earliest extant records, date 
only from 3t Hen. I. We, at all,events, know 
that a revenue was collected at the seaports 
by royal officers in the reigns of Henry II. 
and Richard IL, and claimed distinctly 
as a customary right in the reign of John. 
Here we have many instructive instances of 
forcible purveyance of both native and 
foreign commodities, “ad opus regis et 
suorum.” The prise was usually raised by 
the sheriff, and paid for at an official rate out 
of the revenues of his bailiwick, or by assign- 
ments on the receipt of the Exchequer. 
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The seaports were under special fiscal 
supervision, and in spite of the somewhat 
misunderstood provisions of Magna Charta 
as to foreign trade, a restraint upon imports 
and exports continued to be exercised, and 
considerable fines enacted for grants of ex- 
emption. 

“The great landmarks” in the Aistory of 
the Customs-Revenue are reached when we 
come to Stat. West. I. in 1275, and to Carta 
Mercatoria in 1303. By the former the 
Ancient Custom on the stable commodities 
of wool, woolfells, and leather was limited 
and defined anew, and fixed permanently in 
the case of the home-merchant at the rate 
of 6s. 8d. upon every woolsack or 300 fells 
(changed to 240 after 42 Edw. III.), and 
13S. 4d. upon every last of hides. 

The Nova Custuma, settled by the Carta 
Mercatoria, concerned the alien alone, and 
fixed a tariff of tos. per woolsack for the 
Antiqua Custuma, a butlerage of 2s. per 
cask in lieu of the Recta Prisa (which con- 
tinued to be levied as before upon denizens), 
and 3d. in the pound on general merchandise 
of avoirdupois, which, it is important to note, 
notwithstanding the absence of any fixed 
arrangement, appears to have been levied on 
a similar scale “ex mero motu regis” in the 
case of the home-merchant. The prisage of 
wines, unlike the Antiqua Custuma, was 
never limited and defined anew by statute, 
The comparative value of prisage and 
butlerage naturally varied with the price of 
wines and size of ships; the alien paid his 
2s. per cask, whatever the size of the cargo; 
the prisage of a denizen’s cargo never ex- 
ceeded two casks, and only consisted of one 
cask on a cargo of from ten to twenty. 

The ancient prerogative of prise or pur- 
veyance survived the growth of Parliamentary 
Government, but was limited by the Carta 
Mercatoria 25 Edw. I., to the necessities of 
the royal household. 

The ancient feudal revenues and customs, 
new and old, gradually sink into insignifi- 
cance before the rise of the new expedient of 
Parliamentary supply, and we are on more 
familiar ground when we reach the epoch of 
the subsidy, tonnage, and poundage, for 
years or for life. 

We doubt, however, whether any writer 
has hitherto pointed out how jealously the 








prerogative of restraint of trade was exercised 
in support of a protective policy against the 
hated foreigner, not only throughout the 
Middle Ages, but throughout the reigns of the 
earlier as well as the later Tudor sovereigns. 

This prerogative “for the common profit” 
of the realm was exercised with especial 
vigilance at the outports, which were 
“the King’s gates,” and as it was the 
essential function of the King’s executive 
government to make peace or war, to con- 
clude treaties, to provide for the defence 
of the realm and the safety of the mercantile 
marine at sea, so it especially belonged to 
the prerogative to regulate matters of a 
character so thoroughly international as 
those pertaining to foreign trade. This pre- 
rogative was necessarily implied in the notion 
of allegiance. A subject was not “at liberty 
to absent himself beyond the cognizance of 
the Government, even in the pursuit of his 
lawful occupation.”- Much less might he 
“ transport to a distant place any commodity 
of the kingdom without the royal license.” 

Even the clause of the Great Charter itself, 
which provides for the free ingress and egress 
of all merchants, contains in every confirma- 
tion on the Statute-book the qualifying words, 
“nisi publice ante prohibiti fuerint.” Nor 
did the exercise of any branch of the pre- 
rogative more heartily command “the com- 
mon consent” than that of restraining 
foreign trade in the supposed interests of 
native commerce. In 31 and 32 Hen. VI. 
the rate of duty imposed upon aliens was 
permanently doubled by Parliament. 

In the seventh year of his reign Henry VII. 
Inacted bie Acte of Parliement that those wines being 
broughte into his Realme bie anie stranger sholde 
paie xviijs. ster. uppon everie butte over and above 
the ordinarie Custome as they of Venice had sette- 
upon his subjectes; and the said Acte to continue 
untill they of Venice had sette aside thers, and no 
longer. : 

The same protective policy reappears in 
the Great Navigation Act of 23 Hen. VIII., 
and still more emphatically in the similar 
statute passed three years later, one provision 
of which empowers the King, “ by mere pro- 
clamation, to repeal or revive at his pleasure, 
in whole or in part, both the present and all 
subsequent Acts relating to the regulation of 
trade.” 

Henry VIII.’s “ New Custom” of 6s, 8d. 
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on the butt of wine—which was rather a con- 
tinuance of a portion of Henry VII.’s custom 
of 18s., than a wholly new imposition—and 
the further rates levied by Mary and Eliza- 
beth by prerogative, swell the current of 
authority in favour of the royal prerogative to 
restrain alien traffic by retaliation or pro- 
tection. It is on the strength of such prece- 
dents as these that we might seek to uphold 
the soundness of the decision of the Court 
of Exchequer in Bates’ case. 

In Hakewell’s speech in the House of 
Commons in 1610, challenging the partiality 
and correctness of the decision, the argu- 
ment against the right of the Crown to levy 
an imposition without consent of Parliament 
may be briefly stated as follows : 

1. That ‘the King has not the power at 
common law. 

2. That if he had ever had such a power, 
it had been taken away by Magna Carta, 
Confirmatio Cartarum, De tallagio non con- 
cedendo, and other statutes. 

3. That throughout constitutional history 
six precedents only could be found in favour 
of the prerogative, and of these it could be 
proved that the imposition had been («) very 
moderate, (8) laid on in a time of great and 
pressing need, (vy) of short duration, (8) re- 
monstrated against by the Commons. 

4. That Bates was a denizen, and that 
retaliatory or other imposts, if legal at all, 
could be levied on aliens only. 

The wicked theft from the Hargrave MSS. 
of the judgment of Fleming, C.B., corrected 
in his own handwriting, seems to have 
robbed us of the sole authoritative report of 
the grounds upon which the judges based 
their decision. But even the faulty reports 
which have come down to us, supplemented 
as they now are by Mr. Hall’s investigations, 
prove a much stronger case in favour of the 
prerogative than has been recognised in 
historical text-books. 

1. There is abundant proof of the exist- 
ence from the earliest times of the preroga- 
tive of prise ad opus regis, while the customs 
on wool, woolfells, and leather, so far from 
being the creation of Stat. 3 Edw. L, are re- 
cognised as “ancient” in the Great Charter 
itself. Moreover, the prerogative in restraint 
of trade had been exercised throughout 
English history, and the imposition of 





currants was for protectionist or retaliatory 
rather than for revenue purposes. Such was 
the answer of the Crown to the argument from 
common law. 

2. There is more force in Hakewell’s argu- 
ment from statute, and we think Fleming 
proves too much when he justifies the 
maltolte of 40s. levied upon the wool alike of 
denizens and aliens, notwithstanding the Stat. 
3 Edw. I. 

The impositions, however, of Carta Mer- 
catoria upon aliens, and the ‘‘ New Customs ” 
levied on the goods both of denizens and 
aliens, seem clearly to afford precedents 
upon which the judgment could be sup- 
ported. 

3. More weight should, we think, be 
allowed to the argument that sovereigns who 
stood in the most pressing need of money 
came to Parliament instead of raising it by 
impositions, which it may fairly be argued 
they would have done more frequently had 
that course been recognised as constitutional. 

4. The last point would seem to be an- 
swered by the fact that denizens as well as 
aliens paid customs on general merchandise ; 
for it appears from the returns of the Petly 
Customers that ‘“‘indigenz,” as well as 
“ alienigenz ” paid the 3d. in the pound. 

For a critical and exhaustive examination 
of the theory of the customs and other 
incidents of the revenue at large, we 
must refer our readers to Mr. Hall’s work 
itself, which contains a storehouse of valu- 
able material for the student of constitutional 
history. 





Che Antiquary’s WMote-Book, 


Dancing (ante, p. 20).—The following 
note may be interesting to those who care for 
sports and pastimes: “At my being there, 
the sport was dancing, an exercise much used 
by the French, who do naturally affect it. 
And it seems this natural inclination is so 
strong and deep-rooted, that neither age nor 
the absence of a smiling fortune can prevaile 
against it. For on this dancing-green there 
assembleth not onely youth and gentry, but 
also age and beggery ; old wives, which could 
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not set foot to ground without a crutch in the 
streets, had here taught their feet to amble ; 
you would have thought by the cleanly con- 
veyance and carriage of their bodies, that 
they had beene troubled with the sciatica, 
and yet so eager in the sport, as if their 
dancing dayes should never done. Some 
there were so ragged, that a swift galliard 
would almost have shaked them into naked- 
nesse, and they, also, most violent to have 
their carcasses directed in a measure. To 
have attempted the staying of them at home, 
or the perswading of them to work when they 
heard the fiddle, had been a task too un- 
weildy for Hercules. In this mixture of age 
and condition did we observe them at their 
pastime ; the raggs being so interwoven with 
the silks, and wrinkled browes so _inter- 
changable, mingled with fresh beauties, that 
you would have thought it to have been a 
mummery of fortunes ; as for those of both 
sexes which were altogether past action they 
had caused themselves to be carried thither 
in their chaires, and trod the measures with 
their eyes.”—Heylin’s Voyage to France in the 
year 1675. 

Legends of Fish.—The Japanese have a 
legend that fish are the embodiment of the 
souls of naval officers; and the African 
negroes believe that magicians assume the 
shape of fish and come to their nets to work 
evil. There is an old Highland tradition 
that the herrings quitted the coast where 
blood had been shed, and it seems that this 
notion was revived after the battle of Copen- 
hagen, “when it was said that they had 
deserted the Baltic on account of the noise 
of the guns.” A story is related of St. 
Corentin (of Brittany), that every morning a 
little fish was seen in a fountain near the 
hermitage. The saint caught it, cut off a 
sufficient quantity for his repast, then threw 
the rest into the water, when the fish became 
whole again, and on the following morning 
was ready for another quartering. A popular 
nickname for the bream in Cornwall is “choke- 
children.” The story runs that one day St. 
Levan was fishing, when he caught two of 
these fish on one hook three times in succes- 
sion. He took them home to his sister, but 
the result was unfortunate, for “the fish were 
cooked, and, the children being hungry, were 
choked by eating the bones.” 








The fishermen in Scotland declare that the 
salmon’s tail is pointed, “ since Loki became 
a salmon, and was caught by that appendage 
while slipping through a net set for him by 
the gods.” Curious to say, in some parts of 
Scotland the salmon is held in great aversion, 
its name not even being mentioned. Thus, 
in certain districts, it is known as the ‘ So- 
and-so’s fish,” and in others as the “ beast.” 
Some old naturalists have accounted for the 
sudden and mysterious appearance of the - 
pike in ponds far from other water by the 
theory that they were produced by the heat 
of the sun from a weed known as the pickerel 
weed. Pliny thus describes the origin of the 
oyster pearl: “ It is engendered by the dews 
of heaven falling’in the shells at the breeding- 
time. The quality of the pearl varies accord- 
ing to the amount of dew imbibed, being 
lustrous if that were pure, and dull if it were 
foul. Cloudy weather spoils its colour, 
lightning stoppeth the growth, and thunder 
maketh the shell-fish unproductive.”—/Fish 
Trades Gazette. 

Warrant for John Bunyan’s Arrest. 
—Mr. W. G. Thorpe, of the Temple, writes 
to the Zimes to announce an interesting 
discovery—namely, the finding of the warrant 
for Bunyan’s imprisonment. It appears that 
the document came into the hands of Ichabod 
Chauncy (a son of Charles Chauncy, President 
of Harvard College), who was among the 
ministers ejected for nonconformity in 1662. 
He settled at Bristol as a physician, sparing 
time to give valuable help to the harassed 
Dissenters. He was styled their “ Attorney- 
General,” and as such prosecuted and exiled 
with forfeit of land and goods in 1686. The 
warrant, with other papers, subsequently 
passed into the hands of his grandson, Dr. 
Charles Chauncy, by whose family they have 
now been sold. The movers of the warrant, 
Mr. Thorpe says, would be Sir W. Beecher, 
an M.P. for the borough, Sir George Blundell, 
and Dr. Foster, Chancellor of Lincoln, three 
of the magistrates connected with the first 
imprisonment—bitter harassers of Dissenters. 
All three had distrained for fines, and Foster, 
as Commissary of the Archdeaconry Court, 
had in the year 1668-69 alone inflicted 1,400 
of these fines. They collected a strong 
bench—Sir John Napier, M.P. for the county, 
six baronets, and seven minor luminaries— 
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and under their hands and seals was issued 
the following warrant : 


To the Constables of Bedford and 
to every of them 
Whereas information and complaint 
is made unto us that (notwithstand- 
ing the Kings Majties late Act of 
most gratious goodwill and free 
pardon to all his subjects for past 
misdemeanours that by his said 
clementie and indulgent guard and 
favour they might bee mooved and 
induced for the time to come more 
carefully to observe his Highness 
lawes and Statutes and to continue 
in theire loyall and due obedience 
to his Majtie) Yett a ohn Bunn- 
yon of ye said Towne Tynker hath 
divers times within one month last 
ast in contempt of his Majtie good 
wes preached or teached at a 
Conventicle Meeting or Assembly 
under color or ptence of exercise of 
Religion in other manner than 
according to the Liturgie or practiss 
of the Church of England These 
are therefore in his Majties name to 
comand you forthwith to apprehend 
and bring the Body of the said John 
Bunnion before us or any of us or 
other his Majties Justice of Peace 
within the said County to answer 
the premisses and further to doo and 
receave as to Lawe and Justice shall 
appertaine and hereof you are not 
to faile Given under our handes 
and seales this ffourth day of March 
in the seven and twentieth yeare of 
the Raigne of our most gracious 
Soveraigne Lord King Charles the 
Second Ao que Dne juxta gr 1674 
Will Spenour 
Will Gery St Jo Chernocke Wm Daniels 
T Browne W Foster 
Gaius Squire 

An Ichthyological Library.—Referring 
to the recent death of Mr. Alfred Denison, 
the Atheneum states that the library formed 
by him is probably the most complete collec- 
tion of books ever brought together on the 
subject of fish and fishing. It was begun 
more than twenty years ago as a collection of 
books on angling, of which sport Mr. Denison 
was an ardent devotee, and when he had 
brought together all the available treatises on 
that subject he gradually widened his plan 
till he got to that of forming a complete 
library of all books in any way pertaining to 
the art of fishing or the science of ichthyology. 
When Mr. Westwood disposed of his remark- 
able collection of books on matters piscatorial 


J Napier 


W Beecher 


G Blundell 
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Will Franklin 


John Ventris 





in 1871, Mr. Denison took advantage of the 
opportunity to add to his library all those 
volumes in it which were not duplicates of 
his own, and by so doing made it one of the 
most complete in existence. For nearly a 
quarter of a century Mr. Toovey, as Mr. 
Denison’s agent, watched every sale at home 
or abroad, andrarely, if ever, was price allowed 
to stand in the way of a new acquisition. 
One of the few books he was never able to 
add to his rarities was Dr. Samuel Gardiner’s 
**Booke of Angling or Fishing. Wherein 
is shewed by conference with Scriptures, 
the agreement betweene the Fishermen, 
Fishes, Fishing of both natures, Temporall 
and Spirituall. Printed by Thomas Purfoot, 
1606,” a small octavo volume, of which two 
copies only are known, one in the Bodleian 
and the other in the Huth Library. There 
is little about fishing in the book beyond the 
title-page, but had a third copy occurred 
for sale it is difficult to say what price Mr. 
Denison would have hesitated to give to 
add it to his collection. If this extraordinary 
library should be disposed of, it will be a 
grand opportunity for adding to the national 
library such books as it does not already 
contain on the subject in question. 

Dr. Johnson’s House at Lichfield.— 
Apropos the sale by auction of Dr. Johnson’s 
house at Lichfield, some facts concerning it 
will be of interest. It stands over against 
the place of his baptism, St. Mary’s Church 
—-since rebuilt in memory of Bishop Lons- 
dale—and has a return frontage to the market- 
place, Lichfield. Facing the house is his 
statue, by Lucas; whereof one piece of 
sculpture commemorates Johnson’s penance 
in the market of Uttoxeter. The house was 
built, as his own freehold, by the father, 
Michael Johnson, a native of Cubley, Derby- 
shire, who for some while of his career as a 
bookseller enjoyed no mean repute among 
his fellow-citizens ; but suffering reverse of 
fortune, he had nothing to leave at his death 
(December, 1731) except this house to his 
widow, and a few pounds to his sons, 
Nathanael and Samuel. Here the latter 
was born on September 18 (new style), 1709. 
It formed his home, perhaps, until his un- 
successful venture in opening a school in 
1736 at Kdial Hall, near to Lichfield. Mean- 
while he had been in residence for fourteen 
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or fifteen months at Pembroke, Oxford, had 
served as usher at Market Bosworth (1732), 
and had sojourned a few months at Birming- 
ham. In March, 1737, Johnson came up 
to London, and, after a return for three 
months to Lichfield, brought his wife to town 
in that same year. Michael Johnson had 
added to the house: this entry is made in 
the civic books—“ 1708, July 13. Agreed, 
that Mr. Michael Johnson, bookseller, have 
a lease of his encroachments of his house in 
Sadler’s Street for forty years, at 2s. 6d. per 
an.” That lease was subsequently renewed 
to the son by the Corporation, and without 
fine, in token of their respect for his character 
and eminence. In the codicil, dated Dec. 9, 
1784, to his will, Dr. Johnson devises, in 
trust, to his executors, for sale or disposal, 
“my messuage or tenement situate at Lich- 
field . . . . with the appurtenances in the 
tenure and occupation of Mrs. Bond... . 
or of Mr. Hinchman, her under-tenant.” 
Edial Hall was pulled down about eighty 
years since. A view of it, from a sketch by 
J. T. Smith, together with one of the Lich- 
field house by E. Finden, after Clarkson 
Stanfield, R.A., were reproduced for Croker’s 
work.— Zhe Builder. 

Little Stukeley Church.—The church 
of Little Stukeley, near Huntingdon, which 
has been recently restored, has an interesting 
history. It was built probably about the 
year 1377, and was completed and opened 
on either the rith or 12th of November, 
when great rejoicings were held. High 
Mass was sung coram episcopo, the smoke rose 
from the swinging censers, the altar was 
brilliant with burning tapers, the priests wore 
rich vestments, and the sanctuary bell was 
tinkled at the elevation of the Host. Visitors 
from other villages and from the then im- 
portant town of Huntingdon took part in the 
rejoicings. Nearly two centuries passed, 
and then the church became the theatre 
of religious strife. The altar, with all its 
surroundings, was removed, the rood dis- 
mantled, and the Missal gave place to the 
Book of Common Prayer. Later on it 
became the centre of further scenes. The 
Puritan soldiery visited the village, and— 
according to a common tradition which sur- 
vives in the village—all the brilliantly 
coloured windows were broken with stones, 


such statues as remained were pulled down 
and broken, and other damage done to the 
fabric. In some of the windows there still 
remain fragments of old _richly-coloured 
glass, which support the popular tradition. 
Neglect and decay afterwards attacked it, and 
in 1652 threatened its almost total destruc- 
tion. In that and the following years it un- 
derwent a very extensive restoration. The 
tower received much attention, and it is pro- 
bable that it was originally much higher than 
the seventeenth-century restorers left it. 
There was probably an ornamental band of 
quatrefoil panelling running round the tower 
on the belfry stage, as under the present em- 
battlement there is what purports to be an 
ornamental band; but it is a medley of 
quatrefoils, cinquefoils, and other devices, 
which certainly do not now occupy their 
original places. On one of the battlements 
is an inscription, “R.O., LG., 1659.” This 
is evidently the date of its restoration, and the 
initials probably refer to the churchwardens 
for the time being. The south porch, which 
opens with a very handsome four-centred 
arch, underwent very extensive alterations at 
that time, and on its face there is an inscrip- 
tion, “I.D., A.A., 1652,” which no doubt 
has a similar meaning to the inscription on 
the tower. The church then appears to have 
stood without requiring any extensive repairs 
until about 1844, when it underwent another 
general restoration. The south side of the 
church appears at that time to have needed 
the greatest attention, as the north has on 
the present occasion. During these succes- 
sive restorations the main features of the 
building do not appear to have been altered. 
It was originally built as it now stands, 
with tower, nave, north and south aisles, 
chancel, and porch. It is dedicated to St. 
Martin, but whether St. Martin of Tours or 
St. Martin the Pope does not appear. Stand- 
ing beside the great North Road, it was the 
silent witness of many stirring deeds. After 
the great and decisive battle fought at St. 
Neots, the fugitive Royalists fled, and as the 
bulk of them, with the Duke of Buckingham, 
went into the North, they passed almost 
under the shadow of its walls. Matcham, 
too, after the brutal murder of the drummer 
boy at Alconbury, would find Little Stukeley 
Church one of the first objects that met his 
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gaze as he was flying from the scene of his 
crime (which has been immortalized in the 
Ingoldsby Legends), and when his body 
was afterwards hung in chains on the side of 
the North Road it would almost be in sight 
of the church tower. As the coaches passed 
along the road, the drivers were accustomed 
to point with their whips to the church and 
the adjoining parsonage, and relate how the 
octogenarian vicar of the parish was murdered 
by a young man from the next village in 
1827. Like all similar buildings, the church 
possesses several curious and antique objects 
of interest. The gargoyles on the exterior of 
the building are peculiarly horrible. One 
can gaze at them and wonder how it was 
possible for the fourteenth century architect 
to have conceived in his mind such dreadful 
shapes and monsters. There are also one 
or two good carvings in the interior of the 
church. Attached toa pillar on the south 

side of the nave is a well-preserved carving 

of a soul being devoured by the devil. The 
devil is represented as a dragon. The 

villagers speak of it as Jonah being swallowed 

by the whale. On the opposite side there is 

an unusually large carved stone base of a 

statue. It was probably originally the posi- 

tion of the statue of St. Martin in pre-Refor- 

mation times. In the chapel at the east end 

of the south aisle there are the remains of 
what was once a richly carved and canopied 

piscina. But the most curious object of all 

is in the chapel—now the vestry—on the 

opposite side of the chancel. Here the large 

arch which opens into. the chancel is orna- 

mented with what is technically called a billet 

moulding. It isa most unusual feature, ex- 

tremely rare to be met with, at least in this part 

of the country, and it is possessed of additional 

interest from the fact that the billets them- 

selves are ornamented at the ends and some 

of them all round. Curious old tablets— 

several of them bearing the fleur-de-lis—are 

to be found in different parts of the church, 

and in the wall ot the south aisle there is a 

large stone let into the wall, having on it a 

version of the rooth Psalm in ancient black 

lettering, of which a portion only is now 

decipherable. In the south porch there re- 

mains almost the whole of the ancient holy- 

water stoup, from which the people used to 

bless themselves as they entered and left the 
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building. The basin is, however, broken, 
but the pedestal—on which used to stand the 
carved crucifix above it—remains. An old 
brass—probably of the sixteenth century— 
which had occupied no particular position, 
has been fixed in a proper matrix and in- 
serted in the floor of the south aisle. 


Antiquarian Mews. 
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We have received the prospectus of Lincolnshire 
Notes and Queries, the first number of which will ap- 
pear in January, 1888. Itssub-title is: ‘* A Quarterly 
Journal devoted to the Antiquities, Parochial Re- 
cords, Family History, Traditions, Folk-lore, Quaint 
Customs, etc., of the County.” The editors—Mr. 
Ernest L. Grange and the Rev. J. Clare Hudson— 
hope to continue and enlarge upon what has already 
been done in the volumes published by the Associated 
Architectural Societies since the year 1849, and in 
Old Lincolnshire. Extracts from Diocesan and 
County Records, Parochial Registers, Churchwardens’ 
Accounts, Manorial Rolls, and similar documents ; 
Copies of Inscriptions of interest from Churches and 
Churchyards, Biographical Notes of County Cele- 
brities, Bibliographical descriptions of the Literature of 
the County, together with other similar matters, will 
find a place in Lincolnshire Notes and Queries, which 
will thus form a storehouse of information for all 
future local archeologists. Signs of increasing zeal 
in the study of antiquities all over the country are 
constantly appearing ; and we welcome this new pub- 
lication, for which there is every prospect of a prosper- 
ous career. 


A most interesting discovery has been made on the 
north-west shore of Loch Leven. Mr. Robert Burns 
Begg, who is factor on Kinross estate, whilst investi- 
gating the history of Loch Leven Castle, etc., 
directed his inquiries specially toward the discovery 
of the remains of lake-dwellings around the loch, and - 
after considerable inquiry and research his efforts 
have been crowned with success. His attention was 
at first drawn to an accumulation of wood and stone 
lying at the bottom of the lake, on carefully examin- 
ing which, some four feet under the water of the loch, 
it presented the remains of an ancient “ crannog ;” 
and on further research being made the following 
articles were found, viz. : Bones and teeth of animals, 
along with portions of a clay hearth, with ashes ad- 
hering to it, and several pieces of charred wood, with 
fragments of thick hand-made crockery. The only 
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other “find” of an artificial character was a piece of 
wood, conjectured to be the handle of a rude heckle 
for dressing flax. These articles were forwarded by 
Mr. Begg to Dr. Joseph Anderson, of the Antiquarian 
Museum, Edinburgh, who states in his letter of ac- 
knowledgment : “ You have undoubtedly discovered 
a ‘crannog,’ which may possibly yield a rich harvest 
of facts to subsequent investigation. The bones are 
those of the ox and swine, possibly also deer. Th 
only artificial thing (except the clay vessel) is the 
wooden handle of a cup, scoop, or ladle. The clay 
vessel must have been one of great size.” So far as 
ascertained, it seems to have consisted of an oblong 
platform parallel with the stone—about 3o yards from 
east to west, and 20 yards from north to south. The 
superstructure, judging from the regular order in 
which the beams are still lying, have fallen to the 
bottom of the lake, and the superincumbent layer of 
stones has prevented the timber from floating. This 
wood is reduced to a pulp, but traces of the bark are 
plainly discernible. Many have visited the locality 
during the past week. 

On September 1 the Belfast News-Letter entered 
its 151st year. Referring to this fact, the Belfast 
News-Letter, in a recent issue, says, ‘‘The oldest 
paper in Ireland, and one of the oldest in the 
United Kingdom, the News-Letter has passed with- 
out interruption through three jubilees, and, during 
the long period of its existence, has been, excepting a 
very brief interval, the property of two families.” 
As the imprint of the Supplement issued with the 
number indicates, the paper, at the date specified, 
was “printed by Francis Joy, at the ‘ Peacock,’ in 
Bridge Street ”—the ‘* Peacock ” being at that time a 
favourite sign with printers and publishers. From 
the Joys the Wews-Letter passed permanently to the 
Mackay family, whose property it has been for nearly 
acentury. Thus one of the jubilee periods found the 
paper in the hands of the first proprietor, and for 
almost two jubilee periods it has been owned, some- 
times edited, and always managed by, and in connec- 
tion with, the Mackay family. 

The Magdeburger Zeitung says that Germany is 
being travelled over from end to end by English and 
American dealers in antiquities, either on commission 
from American millionnaires and “ English lords and 
nabobs,” or on their own account. The Americans, 
it says, are the “‘ most dangerous competitors,” for 
they aim at the purchasing of entire libraries ; while 
the English care more for unique antiquities and 
works of art. The new-rich man in America is am- 
bitious of possessing a splendid library, or of present- 
ing such a collection to his native town or to a 
college. Hence, whenever any great German scholar 
dies, if he is known to have left a systematic collection 


of books, a bid for his library from some American 
agent is now the order of the day. The Americans 
preferred theological and philological collections, as a 
rule, until quite recently ; but the literary agents from 
the United States are now showing as great an eager- 
ness for the acquirement of a collection of books of 
the physical sciences. Where any curios are known 
to exist, and to be disposable, the agents of the 
British Museum in London are at once upon the spot, 
often to the lasting injury of “our own national 
collection, the Royal Library at Berlin.” The 
Americans boast, says the Magdeburg paper, that 
they will spare neither money nor pains until they 
possess a public library of their own equal to that of 
the British Museum. The English collectors are 
much more of specialists than their American cousins. 
If an English ‘‘nabob” takes a liking to any par- 
ticular artist, he will buy up all his sketches. There 
has been quite a competition amongst English 
collectors lately for the sketches of Adolf Menzel, it 
is said. Can it be true, as the German paper asserts, 
that the rich Englishman buys for himself, whilst the 
rich American buys chiefly for his town and his 
favoured institute? It must be remembered that 
literary, as well as commercial, Germans are swarming 
into America, and that American colleges are largely 
stocked with German professors and teachers. 


The Journal de Pontivy of the 2nd October con- 
tains ‘an account of the excavation of two barrows by 
Mr. Hubert Smith, F.R.H.S., of Bridgnorth, and an 
eminent French antiquary, M. Le Brigand. Several 
unpolished celts were found, and some cinerary re- 
mains, which favour the hypothesis of a great battle 
having been fought there, after which the two hostile 
armies burnt their dead, and raised a mound over 
their remains. 

The Leeds Free Public Library Committee have 
accepted from the Rev. George H. Colbeck, a 
missionary in Upper Burmah, but formerly of Leeds, 
a copy of a Burmese book, called the Kammawaza, 
which contains the order and ceremonies for the 
ordaining of Buddhist monks. The “book” consists of 
some sixteen loose pieces of material resembling 
thick cardboard, each about eighteen inches by five. 
They are elaborately gilded and lacquered, the letter- 
ing extending the length of the strip, and the ends in 
some instances having gilded panels containing female 
figures. The whole are enclosed in board backs, 
also gilded and figured. The ‘‘ book” is made out 
of the putsoes of the Kings of Burmah ; and as there 
will be'no more Kings of Burmah, there will conse- 
quently be no more such books. The book is thus 
prepared: Silk waist-cloths, or kilts, worn once or 
twice by the King, are folded several times, and 
between each fold lacquer is inserted. They are then 
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pressed till a sufficient substance is obtained, when 
they are cut to the required shape, and thickly 
varnished over till a board-like consistency is gained. 
Upon this writing is inscribed with lac, and the orna- 
mentation made. Finally the whole is gilded ; but as 
the gilt will not adhere to the lacquered letters, they 
appear in relief. The books are held in great rever- 
ence in Burmah, and are difficult to obtain. The gift 
is to be placed in the Library Museum. 


The Buzider criticises the exhibition of ecclesias- 
tical art at Wolverhampton. The ecclesiological 
element is apathetic, and consequently the manu- 
facturers have it too much to themselves: ‘* We fear 
that the position which the objects on loan year after 
year occupy, and the smallness of their number and 
interest, must act and re-act on one another. Few 
care to take the trouble and risk of lending their 
treasures only to find them put in a dark corner of a 
cellar ; yet, if the treasures are few and insignificant, 
their claims are overlooked or set aside. Who will 
be the first to put these loan collections on a better 
footing, their patrons or the management?” Surely 
our ecclesiologists will not fail to profit by this 
criticism. 

The excavators at Mantinea have come upon three 
large sculptured slabs with a representation of the 
contest between Apollo and Marsyas. Marsyas 
appears with the Phrygian flute, Apollo with the 
lyre. The two are surrounded by the Muses, who 
are present as judges. The great interest of these 
relics lies in the possibility of their being identified 
with the designs in the pedestal of a statue seen and 
described by Pausanias. The slabs will be taken to 
the Central Museum at Athens. 


The Naples correspondent of one of the newspapers 
recently stated that the waxed tablets found, together 
with silver vases, etc., at Pompeii, all belong to one 
woman, Decidia Margaris, and are contracts precisely 
similar to those found twelve years ago belonging to 
one Lucio Cecilio Giocondo ; but, unlike those, which 
were enclosed in a strong iron box, and had under- 
gone a process of carbonization which preserved their 
legibility for eighteen centuries, the present ones were 
only folded together with the vases, in a thick cloth, 
which the rain-water has penetrated, reducing the 
wood to pulp, and wearing away the wax on which 
the characters are impressed, so that only some frag- 
ments preserved the writing, and a few days after the 
discovery these too were lost, the wax separating from 
the wooden tablets and breaking up into minute 
particles. There remains now only one tablet, which 
has been naturally preserved by being impregnated 
with oxide of copper. It is the contract for the sale 
of young slaves to Decidia Margaris. The cor- 
respondent of the Daily News has further reported 


that a wooden case was dug up, containing a complete 
set of surgical instruments, many of which are similar 
to those used in the present day. A few days later 
four beautiful silver urns of considerable height were 
found, together with four smaller cups, eight open 
vases, four dishes ornamented with foliage and the 
figures of animals, and a beautiful statue of Jupiter 
seated on a throne. Besides these silver objects 
several gold ornaments were also found, such as ear- 
rings and rings. The excavations are being rapidly 
pushed forward. 


The Musée de Nantes has acquired a very interest- 
ing and beautifully-wrought relic of the arts of the 
sixteenth century, It is the reliquary, or heart-shaped 
case, of massive gold in which was deposited the 
heart of Anne de Bretagne. 


Readers interested in the survivals of superstitions 
and beliefs will find an article on ‘‘ Superstitions in 
Cornwall” in the West of England Magazine for 
October. 


Peals were rung on the Halifax parish church bells, 
and the ringers were afterwards entertained at supper 
in commemoration of the ‘* opening,” on the 11th of 
October, 1787, of the eight old bells which are hung 
in the tower. Old records show that at the beginning 
of 1787, ‘*the bells of the Parish Church of Halifax 
being in a very ruinous, shattered condition, and in- 
capable of repair, so as to render them in any degree 
tunable or musical: It hath been proposed that the 
same shall be exchanged for a new sett of 8 good 
musical bells, the expense of which exchange, and of 
taking down and carrying away the old bells, and 
bringing and hanging the new ones, will amount 
(according to a moderate estimate) to the sum of three 
hundred and fifty pounds, which sum it is proposed 
to raise by voluntary subscription.” Five other bells 
have been added, so that there are in the tower thirteen 
in all; and the ringers can ring a peal of twelve bells, 
two of ten, two of eight, and three of six. Eight of 
the bells bear mottoes and inscriptions. 

A lecture was delivered recently in the Congrega- 
tional Lecture Hall, Ilkley, by Mr. William Cud- 
worth, of Bradford, on “Roman Ilkley,” with the 
view of inaugurating a movement for the establish- 
ment of a museum in IIkley for the preservation of the 
antiquities, etc., which have been found at Ilkley, and 
of the past history of the place. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Fred. W. Fison, and there was a large audi- 
ence. The first portion of the lecture was devoted to 
a description of the northern parts of England during 
the Roman occupation of Britain, with especial refer- 
ence to the manners and customs, domestic arrange- 
ments, etc., prevailing during that occupation. The 
second part was taken up with an enumeration of the 
more important remains which have been found at 
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Ilkley, and which were exhibited and explained. At 
present these are in private hands. It was urged, 
however, that if collected together they would form 
the nucleus of a public museum, to which future con- 
tributions might be made, and which, when formed, 
would prove a great source of attraction to visitors, 
besides securing the preservation of relics of the 
Roman occupation of Ilkley. Several reasons for 
such a collection as was proposed were advanced, not 
the least important being the inevitable tendency of 
such remains while in private hands to become dis- 
persed ; as, in fact, had been the case at Ilkley in 
respect to many valuable relics. Mr. Fison, as an 
additional argument to those advanced by the lecturer, 
instanced the rapid obliteration of the inscribed rocks 
on Ilkley Moor, many of which were fast losing their 
markings from the effects of the weather and other 
causes. It was the fact that no place in England was 
so rich in rock markings of this character as Ilkley, 
and attention should be at once given to their pre- 
servation. He further stated that with a view to this 
being done, the matter was being brought up by the 
officials of the British Museum; but it would be a 
disgrace to the public spirit of Ilkley if these remark- 
able evidences of a remote past were allowed to leave 
the town for the want of a place where they might be 
preserved. 


Raja Sir Surindro Mohan Tagore has presented a 
set of forty-two musical instruments to the Oriental 
Institute at Woking, which will not only be interest- 
ing to students of the history and practice of Indian 
music, but also to musicians and Orientalists generally. 
He has accompanied his gift by a most interesting 
publication of Sanskrit melodies adapted to the piano 
and violin, and illustrated by drawings of the mytho- 
logical and other events which those melodies cele- 
brate. The Sanskrit text is accompanied by an 
English translation. 


In the Aughton Parish Magazine for October, 1887, 
there is an article on ‘‘ Briefs read in Aughton Parish 
Church from 1701 to 1727.” 


About the year 1864 the late Sir Gardner Wilkinson 
bequeathed to Harrow School collections of Egyptian 
and classical antiquities, containing 950 and 850 
objects respectively. These valuable collections, the 
Atheneum states, remained quite unknown to the 
general public, and quite uncared for by the school 
authorities, for many years Last year Mr. Cecil Torr 
called the attention of the governors to the negiected 
condition of the collections, and begged them to give 
him permission to catalogue the beautiful Greek vases 
and other classical antiquities which had been huddled 
together in the new school museum. Permission to 
do this was granted, and a small sum of money was 
voted for the purpose of buying a case for the exhibi- 
tion of the antiquities, and for beginning the mounting 
and re-arrangement of them. The whole of the 
Egyptian collection has been mounted after the plan 
adopted by the British Museum, and the objects have 
been distinctly numbered in red to distinguish them 
from those of the classical collection, which are num- 
bered in black. Mr. Wallis Budge, of the British 
Museum, undertook to make a complete catalogue of 
the Egyptian collection, and this has been printed in 


hieroglyphic type by Messrs. Harrison and Son, with 
introductory remarks, list of the principal kiugs of 
Egypt, etc. Mr. Torr’s catalogue of the classical 
antiquities contains an excellent introduction to the 
study of Greek vases, and a dissertation upon the need 
of a systematic, study of archeology in connection with 
that of the Greek and Latin classics. Both catalogues 
have been printed at the expense of Mr. Torr, and 
will be ready in a day or two. They may be 
obtained from Mr. Wilbee, the bookseller to Harrow 
School. 


An imposing celebration was held at Boston, 
U.S.A., on the 29th of October last, when the new 
bronze statue of Leif Erikson, the Icelandic explorer, 
was unveiled. The erection of this monument is 
mainly due to the late Mr. Ole Bull ; but it has only 
recently been completed, being cast in bronze from a 
model by Miss Anne Whitney. The statue is of 
heroic size, standing 8 feet 6 inches high, on a pedestal 
11 feet 3 inches in height. The execution is good, 
but the conception is rather that of a Roman athlete 
than of an Icelandic sea-king. The pedestal is orna- 
mented with dolphins’ heads, and with the head and 
stern of an ancient viking-ship. The inscription on 
the east face runs as follows : 


LEIF 
THE DISCOVERER, 
SON OF ERIK, 
WHO SAILED FROM ICELAND 
AND LANDED ON THIS CONTINENT 
A.D. 1000. 

Tablets on the north and south faces represent the 
landing of Leif, and his narration of his discoveries on 
his return. The statue was dedicated on Saturday, 
Oct. 29th, at 3 p.m., in the presence of the Scandi- 
navian societies of Boston, and delegates from other 
parts. The procession then marched to Faneuil Hall, 
where addresses were delivered by Rev. E. E. Hale, 
and others. In the evening, Miss Marie A. Brown, 
who has been for the last five years engaged in 
historical researches in England and Northern Europe, 
delivered a lecture in Tremont Temple, to a highly 
appreciative audience, on thé subject of the early 
discoverers of America, and the voyages of Leif Erik- 
son and other Icelandic navigators. 


The famous Polish castle belonging to Prince Gar- 
toryski, near Cracow, has been totally destroyed by 
fire. The building—one of the finest in Poland— 
dated from the sixteenth century. The fire, which 
originated in the Prince’s bedroom, destroyed the 
valuable library, the collection of paintings, and many 
other costly works of art. 


The collection—artistic, curious, and historical— 
brought together by the late Mr. James Broughton, of 
Leeds, has been dispersed. Mr. Broughton’s ion 
as a collector was not limited to one branch of art or 
workmanship. From basement to roof he succeeded 
in storing his rooms and decorating every inch of wall- 
space with beautiful and quaint articles, their pro- 
fusion being only equalled by their extraordinary 
variety. In addition to the paintings and engravings, 
which number over nine hundred, there are four 
thousand pieces of china, representing all the English 
factories, and the workshops of Batavia, Dresden, 
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. Berlin, Venice, and Sévres, Musical -instruments 


form a most interesting division of the collection, 
including as they do examples of the primitive old 
spinet and the harpsichord, as well as the modern 
grand pianoforte. The “marqueterie room,” the 
**black oak bedroom,” and the “Japanese room” 
are names which were applied to apartments contain- 
ing separate divisions of Mr. Broughton’s collections. 
ong a number of curiously contrived old clocks, 
one from Amsterdam, which is a perfect masterpiece 
of complexity, is especially noteworthy. It is an 
‘* organ clock,” fitted with reeds and stops, and when 
in order it kept time to its own music, while an 
orchestra of fancifully attired gods and goddesses 
ornament the dial and seem to perform on various 
instruments. 
A correspondent writes from Rome to the Frank- 
fSurter Zeitung :—“ The works in connection with the 
new cloaca in the Via del Colosseo have just brought 
to light two large fragments of an ancient marble 
frieze, which must have belonged to some temple or 
similar public building. They are about 1°05 métre 
- (about 41 1-3 inches) One piece, about 1°24 
metre (nearly 49 inches) long by 7 inches thick, re- 
presents a winged Diana. Laurel is on the ground ; 
the face and part of the left foot are wanting. The 
goddess is in hunting attire, wearing a short chiton 
and chlamys. The figure resembles greatly, especially 
in its elastic pose, the well-known Diana at Versailles. 
She holds the bent bow with her left hand, and is in 
the act of drawing with the right an arrow from the 
quiver that hangs on her shoulders. She has half 
buskins on her feet and a bracelet on the upper arm. 
The body is inclined towards the right, while it would 
seem that the head was turned towards the left ; her 
unbound hair floats on the wind. Close by there is 
another female figure wrapped in a mantle, in a calm, 
reflective attitude, with the right hand resting on the 
hip. A piece of the face is wanting here also. She 


' wears a Spartan tunic, gathered at the bosom and 


confined by a girdle. The wide mantle falls loosely 
from her shoulders ; some folds are gathered over the 
leftarm. The right arm is ornamented with a bracelet, 
and the feet are sandalled. Separated from this figure 
by a tree, seemingly an oak, there is a male figure, of 
which only the right side is preserved, his hand grasp- 
ing a hammer, at his feet an anvil and smith’s tongs. 
It may represent Vulcan. The other fragment is not 
nearly so well preserved. To the right we see a 
portion of a female figure ; she is inclined from right 
to left, and seems full of life and motion. The right 
hand, raised and extended, holds horizontally a torch. 
She wears a double chiton and chlamys blown by the 
wind into many folds. Beside is another female figure, 
also very animated, the face of which is tolerably well 

reserved. It has an air of savage haughtiness ; the 

air is greatly tossed. The feet are encased in high- 
laced buskins ; little wings are attached at the heels, 
and also at the temples. The right hand holds a 


torch; the left seems to squeeze a bundle of snakes. | 


Plainly this one—perhaps also the companion figure— 
represents a Fury. Roman archeologists incline to 
the opinion that the whole frieze represents the Battle 
of the Giants.” 

A correspondent of the 7%mes gives an interesting 
account of a visit to the caves of the Troglodytes, 





some three days’ ride south-west of the city of Morocco. 
The scenery of the district he describes as—* Curious 
hills, divided by great ravines not unlike the cafions 
of California, in one of which is situated the strange 
city of the Troglodytes. The gorge is a narrow one, 
the cliffs on either side rising almost perpendicularly 
from the bottom of the deep valley, through which 
trickles a diminutive stream that owes its existence to 
a hole in the rock. After progressing some little way 
along this valley we came in sight of the first batch of 
caves, situated in the right-hand cliff, cut in the solid 
rock at a great height from the ground. They are in 
some places in single, in others in two and three tiers, 
one above the other. The entrances are small, varying 
from 3% feet to 4} feet in height and about 3 feet in 
breadth. In places where the rock has fallen away 
the entrances are faced with masonry of a neat and 
orderly type.” The correspondent then discusses the 
question of the means of entrance used by the in- 
habitants, and concludes that they made use of ropes 
or ladders : ‘‘ What convinced me more than anything 
of this is the fact that in the doorways of many of the 
caves there still remains, at a few inches above the 
floor, and crossing from lintel to lintel, a bar of wood 
some 6 inches in thickness. Now to what purpose 
could this wood be put if not to act asa roller over 
which to draw up and let down the ropes? It was 
only in one or two cases that we were able to enter 
the caves, a landslip having built‘ up a pile of loose 
rocks and stones: that rendered it a possible, though 
by no means an easy task. In one or two we found 
the remains of Arab fires ; but I think I can say that 
we were the first Europeans to visit their interiors. 
In no cases were we able to discover bones ; in fact, 
a little broken pottery and one or two doubtful flint 
heads were the sole reward of our search. But I 
doubt not much greater success will await the explorer 
who by means of ropes and ladders enters the upper 
tiers of caves, which have lain in their present state 
since the old race died out. From the skilfal way in 
which their excavations are hollowed out I do not 
think that they could have been such savages as we 
are inclined to consider them, for not only do their 
abodes show signs of great labour, but some idea of 
care and comfort in making their floors and ceilings 
perfectly smooth and in putting more than one window 
in the same room.” 


At a recent sale in New York it was found that 
autographs of literary men, as a rule, brought the 
highest prices. A letter by Beranger started out with 
41 I0s., Bryant’s MS. address at the unveiling of the 
Morse statue in Central Park brought £4 Ios., and a 
letter of Carlyle’s followed at £6. A letter of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge went for £2 8s., one by Dickens, a 
page and a half, for £6; one by Irving, a page from 
the MS. of “ The Life of Washington,” for £10 16s. ; 
and one of Thomas Hood’s for £2 8s. Four sonnets 
of Leigh Hunt’s in autograph sold for £1 8s. A letter 
from Dr. Johnson to the Rev. Dr. Taylor brought 
44, and one from Charles Lamb to Mrs. Novello, 
46; a single page written by Letitia E. Landon, 
** noetess,” sold unexpectedly for £3 8s; two letters 
by Longfellow were bought for £3 8s. and £3 12s. ; 
and Lowell’s manuscript of ‘ The Fountain of Youth” 
for £5 4s. ; two letters of Poe’s brought £6 and £9; 
one by Pope, £2 12s. ; one by Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
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44; and one by Wordsworth, an eight-line poem, 
45 12s. 3 two pieces by Cruikshank went for £26. 
Among the generals and statesmen, Lafayette bore off 
the honours. Two of Washington’s letters brought 
410 apiece, and three others £4, £4 16s. and £4. 
Lafayette in English to Alexander Hamilton, four 
pages, went for £20. Franklin’s letter to Dumas, 
January 27, 1771, four pages, brought £14, and a 
good specimen of Webster £8. The signature of 
**The First Gentleman of Europe,” George IV., fell 
flat at £1 2s., and Queen Victoria’s at £1 12s. A 
letter of Martha Washington’s, on the other hand, 
ran up to £30, the highest price of the sale. 


The creation of provincial museums in Eastern 
Siberia is progressing very favourably. The example 
given by the Minusinsk Museum has been followed at 
Yeniseisk, and will be followed at several other towns. 
The Minusinsk Museum has now 4,000 specimens of 
plants, 2,000 of animals, and 1,500 of minerals. The 
anthropological department has numerous models of 
huts and houses of the Russian and native population. 
The archzological collection is especially interesting ; 
it contains 218 implements of the Stone Age, 1,260 
of the Bronze Age, and 1,850 of the Iron Age. There 
is, moreover, a collection of implements used in, and 
produced by, local domestic trades. The whole is 
described in a good catalogue. Last year the Museum 
was visited by 8,000 persons. 


Two bones which were found some time ago at 
Pitchery Creek, Central Queensland, attracted the 
attention of several persons interested in science. 
They were lately exhibited at a meeting of the Royal 
Society of New South Wales, and Mr. Etheridge 
explained that they were portions of the vertebral 
column of an extinct reptile, Plestosaurus. From the 
transverse elongation of the portions preserved, the 
bones partook more of the facies of the Plesiosauri of 
the Cretaceous group than of those found in the Lower 


Mesozoic deposits. 


Weetings of Antiquarian 
Societies. 
—j—__ 

Cambridge’ Antiquarian Society.—Oct. 31, 1887. 
—Professor A. Macalister, M.D, (President), in the 
chair.—A communication by the Rev. C. W. King 
was read, in which, after dilating upon the origin and 
use of amulets and talismans, especially in connection 
with the Mithraic and Egyptian systems of religion, 
he discussed four intagli of the Gnostic school, which 
had lately come to Cambridge from the famous 
Montigny collection. I. A cock-headed Pantheus 
brandishing a scourge; this is the figure known as 
the Abraxas-god, and was probably composed by 
Basilides, when he invented the appellation. The 
reverse bears the names of seven angels in the follow- 
ing order : 

MIXAHA 
TABPIHA 


Who is like unto God ? 
The Mighty One of God. 


The Light of God. 
PA®AHA The Healing Power of God. 
ANANAHA The Mercy of God. 
TIPOCOPAHA Diffuser of the Light of God. 
ABCAHA The Binder-up of God, 
apparently the only instance in which more than four 
angels are invoked : in this we have a strong illustra- 
tion of the rebuke which St. Paul (ad Coloss. ii. 18) 
gives to “voluntary humility and worshipping of 
Angels.” A green jasper, much blanched by fire. 
II. A hematite, divided into four cantons, in which 
are representations of (1) the Mithraic lion, (2) Horus 
seated on the lotus, (3) the cock, attribute of the God 
of day, (4) the scarabeus, by which the Egyptians 
symbolized the Demiurgus himself. The reverse bears 
a legend harmonizing with this combination of solar 
emblems : 
CEM 
ECIA Thou Sun of the Universe, 
AMY 
followed by the Greek numeral for 700, The legend 
on the bevelled edge AFIONATIN places the wearer, 
Nagis, under the protection of the ineffable name. 
III. A calcedony bearing on the obverse a Hercules 
erect, holding an empty can¢harus in the right hand, 
the left shoulder wearing the usual lion’s skin: the 
legend on the reverse in debased mongrel Greek : 
BAAA 
EIC® 
ANTEPO 
CTPOEI 
CEKOC 


Advance to distinction (cf. the Aristophanic BdAX’ é¢ 
képaxac) Stroeisekos seems to show that Hercules is 
invoked as a patron, as we find him quoted by Horace 
(Sat. II. vi. 11) and Persius (Sat. II. 11). IV. A 
beautiful red sard, om | a human-headed Agatho- 
deemon serpent, winding his way amongst five stars 
and the lunar crescent, and probably typifying the 
Sun.— Professor Hughes exhibited some mortars— 
two of stone, one wooden—which have but just passed 
out of use in Wales; yet so few now know what they 
are, that ready credence was not long ago given to 
the suggestion that one of them was the font in which 
in ancient times all the members of a well-known 
Welsh family had been baptized. The stone bore 
the initial of the family name, and was found in the 
yard of one of their country houses. They are quite 
common throughout Wales, being seen perched on 
the wall of the haggard, or the window-sill of the 
byre, of many an old country seat or farmhouse. The 
basin is always about the same, but the outside varies 
much in size and form. Some are hollowed out of 
a rough boulder which is left undressed, others are 
carefully shaped, and some have the date and initials 
carved upon them. Inquiries have left no doubt that 
these were mortars in which simplesand other medicines 
were bruised for cattle, in the old times when the 
assistance of doctor or the veterinary surgeon could 
not always be obtained, and emergency called for the 
quick application of home knowledge and homely 
remedies. Professor Hughes, after commenting upon 
ancient earthworks between the Solway and the Tyne, 
summed up his views as follows : Ke og 

The wall was the road for the Romans in time of 


OYPIHA 
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danger. They did not need another road outside 
except for trade and ordinary traffic in time of peace, 
and then it was unnecessary to enclose it. An ex- 
amination of the run of the ‘* Vallum ” shows, when 
once the question has been raised, how unlikely it is 
that the Romans could have constructed it when they 
built their wall. It is often for many miles too near 
the Roman Wall to leave any room worth mentioning 
between the two for grazing cattle, and, a still stronger 
argument, the ‘‘ Wall” and ‘‘ Vallum ” are for many 
miles so far apart as to have rendered it impossible to 
man the “ Vallum” without dangerously weakening 
the wall on the north, Between Appletree and Wall 
Bowers, the Roman Wall cuts off the end of one of 
the lines of the ** Vallum.” If a Picts’ Wall with its 
many lines of fosse and vallum existed before the 
Roman Wall, it is easy to see how this might happen. 
The fosse and vallum cut off by the wall was a British 
covered line of advance from the higher ground to 
the entrenchment, lower down the hill. On the 
hypothesis that the ‘‘ Vallum” was constructed by 
the Romans with an interval between it and the 
‘* Wall” to protect their roadway and their cattle, 
here was an obstacle to both. It would not bea likely 
place for them to build a hedge to limit the straying 
of the cattle, that might have been done more easily 
a little further on; but it was a longer line to con- 
struct and ina less convenient part for the purpose sug- 
gested. That the Romans modified a pre-existing 
earthwork, rendered it less dangerous to themselves, 
and utilized the fosse to rest their camps upon, is 
likely. They may for some reason have excavated 
the basalt blocks, which lie beside the vallum about 
a mile east of Procolitia, a source of wonderment. 
The rock was, however, already cut up by joints, and 
the removal of the blocks by the British would not be 
such a marvel as the construction of cromlechs, 
menhirs, and chambered tombs, It may be felt to 
be a difficulty in the way of accepting the view here 
advocated, that the great barrier between the Danube 
and the Rhine (the Limes Jmperiz or Pfahlgraben, 
Teufelsmauer, Schweingraben) which is generally at- 
tributed to the Romans, is like the va//um, not like 
the murus of North Britain. But, seeing that there 
are important differences between the various portions 
of that earthwork, perhaps a similar line of inquiry 
might suggest a doubt as to whether parts, at any rate, 
of those works may not have been adopted rather 
than constructed by the Romans. We want also more 
knowledge of the barrier between the Forth and 
Clyde (Vallum Antonini, Graham’s Dyke). The 
historical mention of fixing a Limes can hardly be 
considered evidence of the construction of a wall, 
whereas the occupation of an old line of defensive 
works and the building of forts along it would be a 
natural and probable course for the Romans to have 
pursued. But on the whole it would appear (1) That 
the distribution of the Roman camps suggests that 
there was a system of defensive works held by the 
British approximately along the line of the “ Vallum.” 
(2) That the “‘ Vallum” must have been a source of 
danger, not of strength, to the Roman ‘‘ Wall.” (3) 
That in character the “ Vallum” resembles British 
rather than Roman work. (4) That the position and 
arrangement of the lines of the “ Vallum ” are incon- 
sistent with the hypothesis that it was constructed at 


the same time as the Roman “ Wall.” (5) That the 
“Vallum” should be regarded as the Picts’ Wall 
afterwards enclosed within the lines of the Roman 
Wall. Professor Clark agreed with Professor Hughes 


- that there were numerous instances of Roman fortifi- 


cations based on older earthworks, With regard, 
however, to the works of which*Professor Hughes 
spoke, he considered that they rather appeared to 
_ been subsidiary, from the first, to the Roman 
wall. 

Essex Archzological Society.—October 21.— 
Mr. Henry Laver read a paper on “ Roman Burial 
Customs,” in the course of which he stated that many 
of the urns used for sepulture have been destroyed by 
the finders, from the popular notion that any receptacle 
found buried in the ground would contain treasure. 
This is not the case, however, as money is seldom, if 
ever, found in them, the most valuable articles being 
small gold ornaments. Besides cremation, however, 
the dead were also disposed of by inhumation ; and 
it was this form of sepulture which chiefly occupied 
Mr. Laver. He thought that the burial-grounds of 
the Romans were generally situated on either side of 
a road, as at Colchester, and the coffins at Colchester 
are most interesting, as showing the manner of inter- 
ment in those days. In the coffins all kinds of things 
are discovered except weapons, which appear never 
to have been buried with the dead. The coffins 
themselves were often made of stone, but there are 
very few of these in Essex, as there is no stone in the 
county. They were frequently made of lead, and orna- 
mented with a sort of cable pattern, circles, or other 
devices. Many of them also bear inscriptions which 
show that the deceased person was much esteemed 
and lamented by his relations. There appears to have 
been no particular rule or custom as to the position 
in which the coffins were placed. The young infants 
who died before they had cut their teeth were buried 
under the eaves of their parents’ houses. Mr. Laver 
showed a drawing of a coffin recently discovered at 
Colchester, with a piece of tube about two inches in 
diameter sticking out of the lid over where the face 
of the deceased was placed. Hecould give no reason 
for this strange and hitherto unique addition. Mr. 
White made some pertinent remarks with regard to 
the abundance of iron found in burial-grounds near 
London, and the scarcity of this element at Colchester. 
He observed that the different character of the soil 
explained the absence of iron at the latter place, 
where the sharp gravel tended to quickly dissolve the 
metal, while the London clay preserved it, the iron 
in the coffins there being almost as fresh as though it 
had newly left the blacksmith’s shop. He drew at- 
tention to the splendid collection of iron in the Guild- 
hall Museum belonging to the Corporation of London, 
which is entirely free and accessible to all. This dis- 
play of old iron is surpassed only by the private 
stores at Audley End, the property of Lord Bray- 
brooke. The party adjourned to the Church, where 
a paper was read by Bishop Blomfield, which dealt 
chiefly with the structure of the building. The party 
then proceeded to the vestry, where Mr. Joshua King 
had arranged many relics found by him in his garden 
at the schoolhouse. The Communion plate was also 
examined. It is of massive silver-gilt, and bears a 
date in the latter part of the seventeenth century. 
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After reading the inscriptions on the walls, many of 
which were explained by the Bishop of Colchester, 
the visitors proceeded to Eastbury. 

Newcastle Society of Antiquaries.—Oct. 1.— 
An excursion was made to Hylton Castle, which is 
pleasantly situated two and a half miles west of 
Sunderland, on thé north side of the Wear. Of late 
years the castle has been restored, but the owner, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Briggs, J.P., has been careful to 
preserve all historical relics, and the building is 
now an interesting study, if only for the date of its 
erection. The castle is mentioned in 1448, but may 
have been erected earlier than this, the question being 
a debatable one. The stone gatehouse is now: all 
that is left, and its square shape, turrets, etc., obvi- 
ously point to its having been built for defence. The 
east and west fronts literally swarm with heraldic 
arms of the Hiltons, Percys, Lumleys, Greys, and 
other local families. The chapel to the north-east of 
the castle is now a roofless ruin, but was worshipped 
in down to about 1812. It is probably the site oF. an 
earlier chapel, and contains the very earliest records 
of the Hilton family, who used it as a burial-place. 
The last Baron Hilton died in 1739, and was buried 
there. There was some thought of restoring this 
chapel, and adapting it for a place of worship, but 
the idea was given up, and the people of the district 
now worship in the church of St. Margaret, which 
was erected in the centre of the parish by the present 
owner of Hilton Castle, Lieut.-Colonel Briggs. The 
origin of the ancient Hilton family is shrouded in 
tradition and legend. The first member of whom we 
have authentic evidence was Romanus in 1157, and 
from this year downwards the record of the barons is 
complete to 1739, when John, the last baron, died un- 
married. The castle was bought by Mr. W. Briggs, 
of Sunderland, in 1863, and adapted for a residence 
by that gentleman, whose second son, Lieut.-Colonel 
Briggs, now makes the building his home. That the 
old family were very powerful is shown by the extent 
of their estates. They held large tracts of land in 
Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and York- 
shire. Many interesting legends are connected with 
the old castle. The story of the ‘*Cauld lad of 
Hilton,” and of his haunting the castle, is still firmly 
believed in by many of the people in the district, and 
the explanation of how the ghost was ‘‘ laid ” may be 
learned from a few of the oldest residents. At the 
castle, which was reached shortly after half-past 
three, the party were kindly received by Mrs. 
Briggs.—The Rev. J. R. Boyle read a paper on 
‘‘The Architectural History of the Manor-house and 
Tower or Castle of Hilton,” by Mr. Longstaffe, V.P., in 
the Archeologia Aeliana, After the reading of the 
paper refreshments were provided by Mrs. Briggs, 
and, on the motion of Dr. Barkus, seconded by Mr. 
Stephenson, a hearty vote of thanks was passed to 
Colonel Briggs for his kindness in allowing the castle 
and chapel to be thrown open for inspection. The 
castle and chapel were then inspected. Ascending 
by a long flight of winding stone steps, the roof of the 
gatehouse was reached, and Mr. Boyle pointed out that 
the unusual circumstance of machicolations being all 
round the garden turrets pointed to the arrangement as 
being devised for the last means of defence. The 
guard-room, containing many old paintings, was next 


visited, and subsequently, when outside, Mr. Boyle 
read a description of the heraldic figures on the walls 
of the castle. The chapel was then visited, and was 
minutely inspected. The ‘* Plague Cross ” sent in the 
time of the Great Plague of London to separate 
towns, and which stood then on the top of the hill, to 
which the village of Hilton extended, is now in the 
castle grounds, and excited some attention. 

Oct. 26.—Monthly meeting at the Old Castle.— 
The Rev. J. R. Boyle read “Notes on an ancient 
sun-dial” which had been removed from Carr Hill 
Hall, Wallsend, to the Castle; whilst Mr. John 
Philipson made some observations concerning 
“mummy” wheat and its vitality, a subject which 
had been previously before the society. Several 
articles of antiquarian worth and interest had been 
presented to the society, and to those by whom they 
had been given the cordial thanks of the members 
were tendered. Dr. Bruce was to have read some notes 
on ‘‘ newly-discovered inscribed and sculptured stones 
of the Roman period,” but he was prevented from 
being present, and the matter was postponed. Other 
papers on antiquarian subjects were read, among 
which was a paper on neglected graveyards. 

Penzance Natural istory and Antiquarian 
Society.—The last monthly excursion, which took 
place in October, was to St. Buryan. On arriving at 
the village the visitors were received by the Vicar, 
the Rev. R. S. Martyn, who conducted them through 
the sacred edifice, and described the various objects 
of interest, chief among which are the carved frag- 
ments of the rood-screen and the tomb of the Lady 
Clarence de Boleit with its Norman-French inscrip- 
tion. Attention was directed to the character of the 
stone of which the oldest portion of the church is 
constructed. It is evidently a kind of natural con- 
glomerate, and is supposed to have been brought 
from a distance, as nothing of the kind is now pro- 
curable in the surrounding district. After examining 
the church the party proceeded to the site of the 
ancient sanctuary on Bosleven Farm, at a distance of 
about half a mile from the village. Here some -most 
interesting discoveries have been made. This spot 
has long been known as ‘‘ the Sanctuary,” but of late 
years there has been little on the surface of the 
ground to explain the designation, though inhabitants 
of the village still survive who can remember a time 
when the walls stood several feet above the ground. 
How is it that these ruins were never explored by 
Cornish antiquarians, nor steps taken for their preser- 
vation ? is a somewhat puzzling question to answer ; 
but the fact remains that “the Sanctuary” had for 
some time been looked upon as an almost vanished 
relic of bygone times. Some weeks ago, however, 
the Messrs. Murray, two gentlemen from a distant 
shire, who were spending a brief holiday at St. 
Buryan, took it into their heads to explore the site of 
the Sanctuary in the hope of coming upon something 
which should throw a little light upon the mystery. 
Their labours were rewarded by the discovery of what 
were evidently fragments of sun-dried pottery, and 
which were apparently portions of burial -urns. 
Mr. Warren, the occupier of the farm, came to the 
assistance of his visitors, with whose hands a few 
hours’ hard work with a heavy Cornish spade had 
wrought sad havoc, and more fragments were un- 
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earthed. Mr. T. Cornish was informed of the dis- 
coveries, and his antiquarian zeal prompted him to 
undertake excavation on a more extensive scale. Mr. 
Paynter, the owner of the land, intimated his willing- 
ness for the explorations to be pursued, and digging 
was accordingly commenced on the opposite side of 
the hedge from that on which the visitors first began 
operations. What appeared to be the foundations of 
a wall, constructed of rough uncemented stones, were 
soon laid bare, and further investigation showed that 
at a depth of a few feet beneath the turf there have 
for years lain concealed the ruins of a considerable 
building. There would seem to be unmistakable 
traces of aisles, and at the eastern side a small apart- 
ment apparently stood, where the clerk in charge 
probably resided. Investigations in the bed of the 
ditch near at hand show that an inclined stone pave- 
ment extends for some little distance eastward, and is 
doubtless the remains of a channel which carried away 
the surplus water. Mr. Cornish is of opinion that 
the building was one of the old -baptistries of which 
several are known to have existed in this part of the 
county. It is certainly very ancient, though not 
necessarily prehistoric. Facts which are not without 
significance are that the little brooklet which runs 
near at hand is locally known as the * Jordan,” and 
that the farm on which the ruins stand is called 
‘* Boslevan,” z.¢. ‘* the house of Levan ”—presumably 
after the Saint of that name. St. Buryan, as every 
student of Cornish antiquities knows, was formerly a 
great centre of religious influence, and no doubt the 
old building whose foundations have so recently been 
brought to light played no unimportant part in the 
well-nigh forgotten history of an age of which we 
know too little. It is not improbable that a burial- 
ground existed in the immediate vicinity of the 
Sanctuary, but this can only be definitely ascertained 
by further investigation. The discovery is one of the 
most interesting which has been made since the 
society care into existence, and it is to be hoped that 
steps will be taken to complete the researches so 
successfully begun, and to defend as far as possible 
from the further ravages of Time and his mortal 
fellow Vandals all that remains of an interesting relic 
of the past, which has already suffered so much at 
their hands. 

Oct. 14.—First evening meeting of the session.— 
Mr. Thomas Cornish gave his natural history notes, 
ornithologic and ichthyologic, for the summer.—Mr. 
W. S. Bennett gave an interesting account of the dis- 
covery of a shaft and two levels (evidently tin-search- 
ing excavations) found under Dead-man’s grave, a pool 
on the high-road between Penzance and Sancreed, 
near which a man was buried who hung himself to a 
neighbouring thorn-tree, and which had not been 
dry before for certainly sixty orseventy years. At the 
mouth of the shaft were some ox-bones, coated with a 
beautiful green fungus (which Mr. Ralfs subsequently 
described), and at the base a shoe-buckle and a brass 
chain. Mr. Ralfs read a paper by Mr. Tellum on the 
289 mosses he had found and identified in East Corn- 
wall (there being 320 in the whole county). Mr. T. 
Cornish gave a new reading to the inscription on the 
fine granite (Tregender granite) pillar at Blew 
Bridge, Gulval. He changed it from a sepulchral to 


a boundary stone. Mr. A. W. Franks, of the British 
Museum, added a few hints as to the concluding 
letter in Quenavitus, held by Mr. Cornish to be 
Quenavitum, and on the best method of securing a 
good rubbing of inscribed stones; and the meeting 
concluded with cordial thanks for papers and an in- 
spection of some rubbings secured at the recent sale 
of Mr. Copeland Borlase’s antiquities, 

Royal Cornwall Geological Society.— Nov. 5.— 
Annual meeting, Sir Warington Smyth, F.R.S., 
President, gave his annual address. Mr. W. Bolitho 
read an interesting paper by Mr. R. N. Worth, F.G.S., 
of Plymouth, It stated that the existence of man as 
a member of the most ancient fauna of the bone-caves 
of Devon had been mainly a matter of inference from 
the presence of traces of his handiwork in the shape 
of flint and chest tools and implements. Human 
remains had not unfrequently been found in the cave- 
deposits of the West, but the conditions had generally 
been open to criticism: and he was not aware that, 
up to the time of the discovery now dealt with, that 
the bones of man and of the extinct cave mammalia 
had been found in direct original association. The 
present find took place in an old quarry at Cattedown, 
which was being re-opened in 1886 ‘by Messrs. 
Burnard, Lack, and Alger, of Plymouth, who have 
lent every assistance in the matter of careful excava- 
tion. The quarry had been excavated to the depth 
of 60 feet from the top of the down, and the old floor 
was being worked away to a maximum depth of another 
dozen feet or so, when the eastern wall of a fissure 
filled with earth and small stones, at the point opened, 
was broken through. Subsequently a series of 
chambers and galleries was discovered, and so far the 
cave has yielded the remains of fifteen or sixteen 
persons of both sexes, and ranging from old age to 
childhood. The most interesting examples are two 
facially perfect skulls, but the whole series, which has 
been presented to the museum of the Plymouth institu- 
tion, is worthy of careful study. The cave yielded 
over thirty species of animals. Sir Warington Smith 
recalled what Dr. Buckland said about the bone caves 
of Oreston as witness to the prevalence of the great 
flood all over the world, and to the much ruder mode 
of excavation then adopted. No more satisfactory 
investigation had been made before of the remains of 
mankind or those of extinct animals. Mr. Howard 
Fox described the discovery of a boulder of porphyritic 
granite at the Lizard, found there by the Geologists’ 
Association on their recent visit, and at once declared 
by them.to be worthy a place in this museum. Mr, 
Fox had (very kindly and at considerable trouble) re- 
moved this specimen. One of the Lizard guides said 
there were tons and tons of flint 200 yards east of 
Kynance, but it was found tobe serpentine. Mr. Fox 
strongly recommended all who value the wonders of 
Nature to see the Lizard coast from a boat. In one 
part is a surprising picture in rock of a gigantic serpent, 
coil after coil reaching down to the sea, just above 
the surface of which the scaly head, and even the 
eyes, can be seen. A noted cave, directly under the 
lighthouse, just off which the fishermen get mullet, is 
well worthy a visit, and there are many noteworthy 
points between here and the Balk Quarry and Poltesco. 
The discovery of this boulder and of a somewhat 
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similar rock é# sz, in the hands of skilled geologists 
will prove a fact, at present only a theory, of very 
great interest to the scientific world. 

Yorkshire Philosophical Society.—Oct. 4.—A 
large number of contributions had been presented to 
thesociety. Thespecimens included acollection of2,500 
from the inferior oolite of Dorset and Somerset, and a rich 
collection of 400 fossils from Yoredale Rocks, Leyburn, 
presented by Mr. W. Reed; a series of boulders from 
Hazel Bush, Stockton-on-the-Forest, presented by 
Capt. Barstow; a series of rock specimens from the 
igneous rocks of Malvern, and specimens of calcite, 
presented by Mr. G. Cussons. The antiquities pre- 
sented were as follows: Bronze knife from Carlisle, 
by Mr. R. W. Mackreth ; medizval stone coffin lid, 
with inscription, found at the Wilberforce School for the 
Blind, by the committee of the institution ; manuscript 
catalogue of the Hailstone Herbarium, by Mr. Hail- 
stone, Walton Hall, Wakefield ; a specimen of the 
long-tailed wasp, by the Hon. Payan Dawnay ; and a 
series of ancient flint arrow-heads, presented by 
Major Barstow. The keeper of the Museum (Mr. 
H. M. Platnaur) drew attention to several matters ‘of 
interest in the donations presented. 

Bury Literary and Scientific Society (Natural 
History Society).—Nov. 1.—Mr. Alexander Taylor 
read a paper on “A Visit to Leyland,” noting more 
especially points of interest about the old church and 
ffarington Hall, remarking that the two small ff’s is 
the old style of writing where we would now put a 
capital F. Several photographs were shown of the 
various features of interest. After a vote of thanks 
had been accorded Mr. Taylor, the meeting took into 
consideration certain suggestions of the committee for 
the broadening out of the society, and they were in 
the main accepted. The society now assumes the 
above title. 

The Society of Architects.—Annual meeting, 
York.—The President, Mr. J. J. Lisk, of Newcastle, 
and the members who accompanied him, were 
accorded a hearty welcome at the York Church 
Institute, in Lendal, where the meetings have taken 
place. After the reception, the historic Guildhall, the 
fine old church of St. Martin’s, Coney Street, and the 
Merchants’ Hal!, in Fossgate, around which so many 
interesting associations cluster, and other places were 
visited.—Mr. W. Hepper, President of the York 
Architectural Association, took the chair at the first 
meeting. A party visited Beverley, looking in at the 
Minster and St. Mary’s Church. Thence they pro- 
ceeded to Hull, and had the advantage of the experi- 
ence of Mr. Robert Clamp, A.R.I.B.A., as guide. 
Various buildings and places of interest were visited, 
and on returning to York in the evening the gentle- 
men assembled in the Church Institute, and listened 
to an able paper by Mr. W. Hepper, on “‘ Yorkshire 
Architectural Art.”—Mr. Edgar Farman, one of the 
secretaries of the society, presided.—Mr. Hepper 
alluded to the suitableness of the Yorkshire capital for 
holding the annual meeting of the society, asking, 
‘*What county exists that abounds with more works 
of architectural art than Yorkshire, or what city or 
town is there in which medizeval remains are of a 
more interesting character and historical interest than 
those found in the ancient City of York? Yorkshire 
is almost foremost of all counties in every branch of 





medieval art.” In closing his remarks about the 
Minster, he called attention to the beautiful oak 
reredos, designed by Mr. Street, and decorated by 
Mr. Bodley, which adorns the altar, and to the stained 
glass as being unusually perfect and ancient. He 


. referred to Beverley Minster as second to York. His 


references to the historical associations and the varied 
architectural characteristics of both these noble edifices 
were deeply — The grand old ruins of St. 
Mary’s Abbey at York were also referred to, and he 
pointed out how, early in the twelfth century, certain 
of the Benedictine Monks of this Abbey, disgusted 
with the relaxation of ae ag which was displayed, 
embraced the rules of the Cistercian Order and 
founded the Abbey of Fountains, which is now in 
such splendid ruins. In pat the history and 
the architectural beauties of our Yorkshire Abbeys, 
Mr. Hepper showed that he had closely studied the 
most interesting ecclesiastical records. His references 
were to Kirkstall, Rievaulx, Kirkham, Roche, Jer- 
vaulx, Byland, Bolton, and others. He said that 
Mount Grace Priory, near Northallerton, is the most 
complete ruin extant belonging to the Carthusian 
monks. Amongst the collegiate and abbey churches 
converted to parochial use he noticed the churches of 
Selby, Howden, and Nun Monkton. The parish 
churches of York received especial notice in their 
architectural features. He said that one of the most 
noteworthy of Yorkshire parish churches is that of 
Doncaster, which was burnt down during this century 
and entirely rebuilt by Sir Gilbert Scott. Theancient 
castles in the county were also passed under review, 
York Castle—the ancient castle itself being now called 
Clifford’s Tower—receiving notice. He alluded to 
Heslington Hall as a fine example of the Elizabethan 
period, and to the Manor House and St. Wilfrid’s 
College in York as prominent examples of domestic 
architecture. The architects also visited Leeds, and 
inspected the municipal buildings, the Town Hall, 
the Parish Church, the Coliseum, the Exchange, the 
Merchants’ Institute, and the Corn Exchange. Next 
they travelled by train to Kirkstall, and inspected the 
Abbey ruins. On returning to York a conversazione 
was held in the Yorkshire Fine Art and Industrial 
Institution, by the York Architectural Association, 
about 150 ladies and gentlemen assembling. On the 
following day, Ripon and Fountains Abbey were 
visited, and Mr. Hepper took photographs of several 
portions of the ruins of the Abbey. The Minster 
was inspected, and other objects of interest were 
visited. 

Numismatic.—Oct. 20.—Dr. J. Evans, President, 
in the chair.—Mr. H. Montagu exhibited twenty- 
eight varieties of gold coins of James I. not recorded 
in Kenyon’s recent work on the Gold Coins of Eng- 
land.—Mr. Deakin exhibited a base shilling of 
James I., countermarked with a castle and the letter 
K, possibly an obsidional piece of Kilkenny, 1650-4, 
of which city the arms are a castle.-—The Rev. G. F. 
Crowther exhibited a set of Newark money, viz., a 
half-crown and shilling of 1645, and a ninepence and 
sixpence of 1646.—Mr. Copp exhibited two patterns 
of George IV. with obverses by Pistrucci. These 
pieces were probably intended for half - crowns, 
though larger in diameter than usual.—The Rev. 
W. G. Searle exhibited a rare copper denarius of 
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Constantine the Great, struck in London shortly 
before he was proclaimed emperor, 25th of July, 
A.D. 306: Obv., FL. VAL. CONSTANTINVS NOB. C. 3 7€V.5 
VIRTVS AV6G. ET CAESS, NN.3 exergue,P.LN. Type, 
emperor on horseback spearing prostrate foe.—Prof. 
P. Gardner read a paper on some new coins of Bactria 
and India, the most remarkable of which was a deca- 
drachm, having on the obverse a Greek horseman 
pursuing an elephant on whose back are two ap- 
parently Scythian warriors, and on the reverse a 
standing figure of Alexander the Great holding the 
thunderbolt of Zeus. Prof. Gardner supposed this 
coin to have been struck to commemorate some victory 
by a Greek king of Bactria over the invading hordes 
of the Yueh-chiin the second century B.c. This im- 
portant coin, which was found two or three years ago 
at Khullum, in Bokhara, has been purchased by Mr. 
A. W. Franks, and generously presented by him to 
the Department of Coins in the British Museum.— 
Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper “Ona Coin of a Second 
Carausius, Cesar in Britain in the Fifth Century.” 
The coin in question was picked out by the author 
from a lot of Roman and Romano-barbarous coins 
found at Richborough. It is of bronze with traces of 
white metal, and presents on the obverse a head 
modelled on that of a fourth century emperor, and 
the legend DOMINO CARAVSIO CES. The reverse 
shows the emperor holding a phoenix and labarum 
standard on a galley steered by Victory, and the 
legend DOMIN[O] CONXTA...NO, apparently =CoNn- 
STANTINO. The reverse design, which first appears 
towards the middle of the fourth century, is itself 
sufficient proof that the present coin does not relate 
to the historically known Carausius ; and the author 
showed, by the striking resemblance existing between 
certain forms of letters and ligatures on the coin and 
similar phenomena on an early class of Romano- 
British inscriptions of the period that immediately 
succeeded the overthrow of imperial government in 
Britain, that the coin must belong approximately to 
the same time. In particular he cited some striking 
coincidences between the legend on the coin and that 
on asepulchral monument, presumably of fifth century 
date, referring to a Christian Carausius, and found 
at Penmachno in Carnarvonshire. The Carausius 
of the coin and the individual on the tombstone 
were certainly contemporaries, and not improbably 
one and the same person. Further analogies were 
pointed out with a monument recording the erection 
of a castrum near Whitby by a Prefectus Militum 
of the name of Justinianus. This Justinianus Mr. 
Evans identified with the commander of the same 
name mentioned by Zosimus, who was despatched 
to Gaul at the head of his forces by the British 
usurper Constantine ITI. in 407 ; and the appearance 
of the name of Constantine on the reverse legend 
of the coin was strong evidence that this Carausius 
in assuming the Cesarean title sought recognition 
from Constantine III., who was already tottering on 
his throne at Arles, The conclusion arrived at was 
that the usurpation of this Carausius Czsar took 
place in 409, on the eve of the final separation of 
Britain from the Continental empire. The author 
showed that at any period much later than that year 
there was no place for a prince of imperial title in 
Britain. The present piece of numismatic evidence 





adds a new name to the roll of Roman emperors who 
ruled in Britain. 

New Shakspere.—Oct. 21.—Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
in the chair.—The Chairman read a paper “On 
Henley-in-Arden, Stratford,and Shakspere’s Country,” 
being an account of his recent stay near Henley-in- 
Arden, and visits thence to Temple Grafton, Bidford, 
Pebworth, Marston, Wixford, Stratford, and Kenil- 
worth.—Mr, S. L. Lee read a paper by the Rev. H. 
Beeching, being ‘* Notes on certain Criticisms of the 
‘Merchant of Venice,’” dealing with Gervinus’s 
@ priori criticisms and theories of the play, and dis- 
senting from certain views expressed by Prof. Dowden 
and Mr. R. G. Moulton. 

Hellenic.—Oct. 20.—Mr. E. M. Thompson, V.P., 

in the chair.—A paper was read by Mr. A. S. Murray 
on two vases from Cyprus. These were found in 
recent excavations on the site of the ancient Marion, 
and were both undoubtedly of Athenian origin. The 
older was an a/abastron, with female figures finely 
drawn in black on a creamy surface. The scene was 
of Bacchic character, and the painting was signed by 
an artist Pasiades, a name hitherto unknown. The 
second vase was a /ecythus, with red figures on a 
black ground, but with accessories of white colour 
and gilding. The figures represented were CEdipus, 
the Sphinx, Athena, Apollo, Castor, Polydeuces, and 
fEneas, and the subject Gidipus putting an end to 
the Sphinx after she had thrown Rerself down from 
her rock on the solution of her riddle. The colouring 
seemed to Mr. Murray to suggest an attempt on the 
part of the painter to reproduce the effect of a chrys- 
elephantine statue. Mr. Murray was inclined to fix 
the date at about 370 B.c.—An abstract was read of a 
paper by the Rev. E. L. Hicks on an inscription 
found last year by Mr. Bent in Thasos. This was a 
decree having reference to the revolution at Thasos 
described by Thucydides (viii. 64) as part of the pro- 
gramme of Peisander and his friends in B.c. 411 
The full text, with Mr. Hicks’s restoration and com- 
mentary, will appear in the next number of the 
Journal of Hellenic Studies.--Mr. Bent gave an 
account of his discovery of the stone. A squeeze of 
it was taken later by Mr. Christides, from which it 
has been published in the last number of the Reoue 
Archéologique.—Mr. C. Whitehouse exhibited a frag- 
ment of an uncial MS. of Demosthenes from the 
Fayoum, and dwelt upon the importance of investi- 
gating the district from the archzological pvint of 
view before it was injured by new irrigation works. 

Archzological Institute.—Nov. 3.—Mr. T. H. 
Baylis in the chair.—Mr. H. Jones read a paper on 
the antiquities in Brittany visited by the Institute in 
the summer.—This brought about an interesting dis- 
cussion, in the course of which the characteristics of 
megalithic remains in different countries were pointed 
out.—Mr. F. L. Griffith read some notes on the work 
of the Egypt Exploration fund in the spring of the 
present year. The short season of excavation (only 
ten weeks instead of the usual five months) was pre- 
ceded by some excursions made by M. Naville, in 
which he discovered some valuable inscriptions, 
These included the name of a king, Tehuti Uapeth, 
hitherto unknown, unless he be identical with the 
petty king Uapeth who submitted to the Ethiopian 

conqueror Piankhi. At Hinbeb Semennud, Abusir, 
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and Belbeis important geographical evidence was ob- 
tained. The excavations and researches at Tell el 
Tahudiyeh, while showing that nothing then remained 
of the temple of the palace which was discovered there 
in 1870, had to a considerable extent restored the 
history of the site. Remains of the twelfth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, and twenty-second dynasties, as well as of 
the Macedonian and Roman periods, had been found. 
The fortification dated probably from the nineteenth 
dynasty. In the twentieth, Rameses III. seems to 
have had a royal residence there. In the Roman period 
a flourishing colony of Jews had established them- 
selves on the spot, and numerous tombs were found 
cut in the rock of the desert, the plans of which were 
similar to those found in Syria, while the epitaphs 
contained Jewish names—Eleazar, Barchias, etc. It 
is possible that the Jewish temple founded by Omas 
was built at Tell el Jehudiyeh, but there are rival 
sites. An interesting series of objects of the time of 
the twentieth dynasty was obtained from tumuli in 
the desert, Mr. Griffith spoke of the foundation 
deposit at Takh el Qaramiis, near Zagazig, and wished 
to insist on a point that was made clear by the results 
of Egyptological study in the past, namely, that the 
discovery of all the inscriptions that exist will never, 
in all probability, give either a complete picture of 
any one period, nor even the most meagre filling for 
the vast chronological blanks that remain after seventy 
years of copying and excavating. Mr. Griffith pointed 
out the importance of prompt action on account of 
the destruction that is going on in the sites of the 
ancient cities and cemeteries, and alluded to the rich 
rewards that would accrue to the explorer of the early 
remains of the kingdom of Menes. The speaker con- 
cluded his remarks by calling attention to the abund- 
ance of inscriptions in Egypt on even the most trivial 
objects, and showed how much explorers and investi- 
gators are facilitated by the action of the Exploration 
Fund.—Prebendary Scarth exhibited a selection of 
Roman coins lately found at East Harptree. The 
find consisted of 1,475 silver coins, all of the latter 
empire ; they were contained in a leaden casket, and 
a silver ring was found with them. 
Philological.—Nov. 4.—Dr. Weymouth in the 
chair. — Professor Skeat read ‘‘Notes on English 
Etymologies.” Some Anglo-Saxon glosses of the 
eleventh century, printed by Professor Napier in the 
current number of Englische Studien, contain the 
long-wanted “ C/aua, batt,” of cricket bat, and purs 
(which is not from dourse), ‘‘Fiscus, purs, o8Se seod.” 
The needed A.-S. faegel for our “pail” has also 
been found. ‘‘ Parget,” daub a wall, E.E. Zeriette, 
is Lat. feriacio ; “ pargetted” is glossed Zerzactavit. 
Go to Zot is the cooking ‘‘ pot”: 1708, ‘all eatables 
... went to pot.” Souce, to pounce down on, 
swoop, is Chaucer’s sours, the upward swoop of a 
bird, Lz surgere, surgita. “Staniel,” a rock-dwelling 
hawk with a metallic cry, is A.-S. s¢angella, stone or 
rock yeller. Shakespeare’s “ cozter’s catch” is Fr. 
cousere, chosier, cobbler. “Decoy” is, says Stoffel, 
Du. ooz, a coye (Skinner, 1671), with the Du. article 
de, the, prefixed. The hitherto underived “ dismal ” 
Professor Skeat proved to be L. dies mali, Fr. dis 
mal, and used in Chaucer’s Boke of the Duchesse, 1. 
1205, in connection with Egypt, from its ten plagues. 
Another A.-S. instance of dog isin Birch’s Charters, 











iii. 113, “doggi-Sorn,” 960 A.D.; the gen. plur. 
doggena, canum, tenth century, was alone before 
known. ‘‘ Dowle,” down-feather, as opposed to the 
big quill-feather, is O. Fr. doudle, soft stuff; L. 
ductilem, ‘“ Feon” in heraldry, a broad arrow-head, 
a barb, is O. Fr. fena, foisne, L. jfiscina, an eel- 
spear, etc. 

Clifton Shakspere Society. — Oct. 1.— John 
Taylor, Esq., president, in the chair.—At this meeting, 
the first of the thirteenth session, Mr. Taylor, the 
outgoing president, gave an address on “The Positive 
Evidence that Shakespeare wrote his own Plays.”— 
—Mr. P. A. Daniel’s “Time Analysis” was 
read, and also a part of Mr. Albert R. Frey’s recent 
paper on “‘The Taming of a Shrew,’ and ‘The 
Taming of the Shrew.’”—Oct. 22.—Mrs. C. I. 
Spencer, president, in the chair.—‘‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew ” was the play for consideration. A paper 
by Miss Louisa Mary Davies was read, entitled “A 
Ten Minutes’ Twitter on Two Tender Topics.” 


Mbituarp. 


—_—_<>>——. 
SPENCER FULLERTON BAIRD, LL.D. 
We have received the following notification from 
the Smithsonian Institution, Washington: ‘‘On 
behalf of the Smithsonian Institution, it becomes my 
mournful duty to make known the death of the 
Secretary of the Institution and Director of the U.S. 
National Museum, Spencer Fullerton Baird, LL.D., 
which occurred at Woods Holl, Massachusetts, on 
Friday, August 19, at 3.45 o’clock, p.m.—S. P 
LANGLEY, Acting Secretary.” 








THE CHEVALIER LLOYD. 


The Cambrian antiquarian world has lost a distin- 
guished member, and a large circle of friends a most 
kind and genial companion, in the person of the 
Chevalier Jacob Yonde William Lloyd, of Clochfaen, 
co. Montgomery, M.A., K.S.G., who died on 
Friday, October 14, at Ventnor, aged seventy years. 
He was a son of the late Jacob William Hinde, of 
Langham Hall, co. Essex, Esquire, Lord of the 
Manor, and his wife, Harriet, daughter and co- 
heiress of the late Reverend Thomas Yonde, of 
Clochfaen, co. Montgomery, and Plas Madoc, co. 
Denbigh. The Chevalier was educated at Wadham 
College, Oxford, of which society he was an M.A. As 
the representative, through his maternal ancestress, 
the heiress of Clochfaen, of the two ancient Welsh 
families of Lloyd of Clochfaen, and Lloyd of Plas 
Madoc, he, in 1868, assumed by Royal License the 
name and arms of the former house. He was for 
some-time in the Papal Zouaves, and, in 1870, re- 
ceived from Pope Pius IX. the order of St. Gregory 
the Great. The Chevalier was well known as a 
learned Cambrian archeologist, and his work, Zhe 
History of Powys Fadog (6 vols., large 8vo.), com- 
piled from in many cases original sources, and at 
great labour and expense, will long testify to his love 
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for the Principality. Not only will his ready assist- 
ance be missed by his fellow-antiquarians, but his 
genial kindness and hospitality will be long lamented 
by a large circle of friends. Possessing all the 
courtesy of the old school, full of anecdote, and gifted 
with ‘‘the true spirit of the raconteur, he was a 
charming and interesting companion; but he was 
more than this—he was ever ready to do an act of 
kindness, to sympathize with those in trouble, and to 
aid the distressed. All these things he did without 
ostentation and without expectation of thanks. His 
many works of charity to the poor are well known in 
his neighbourhood, As an example of his munifi- 
cence, it may be mentioned that he restored the 
church of Llangurig, in which parish the Clochfaen 
estate is situated, at a cost of £11,000. In 1885 
“his tenants and friends” erected in the village of 
Llangurig a public monument in the form of an 
obelisk, ‘*as a mark of gratitude and esteem for his 
unbounded liberality, extraordinary charitableness, 
and his restoration of the parish church at a cost of 
411,000. A friend to the poor, a father to the 
afflicted, and a benefactor to all.” In the presence of 
many relatives and friends, of the tenantry and others, 
to the number of several hundred souls, the remains 
of the Chevalier were interred on the Friday after his 
decease amongst his ancestors at Llangurig, for which 
place he did so great things when alive, and where 
for long years to come his acts will remain to tell his 
praise. Donaei, Domine, requiem eternam tuam.— 
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Reviews. 


Ss cage 
Schools, School Books, and Schoolmasters: a Contri- 
bution to the History of Educational Development 
in Great Britain. By W. Carew HAZLITT. 
(London, 1888 [séc]: Jarvis and Son.) 8vo., 
PP. vi, 300. 
BE do not agree with many of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
opinions expressed in this volume, and we 
think that it was not the place for them 
in a book devoted to a literary, not toa 
polemical, subject. But we are glad to 
get an account of so interesting and important a sub- 
ject as school literature. There is a perfect fascina- 
tion in learning about the books from which our fore- 
fathers used to obtain their, in general, scanty stock 
of book-learning, especially as occasionally from the 
woodcuts in the books, as, for instance, that in the 
Grammatica Initialis, 1509, we get a glimpse 
into the interior of a school apparently situated in a 
crypt, the master being seated at a desk with a book 
open before him, and: above it a double inkstand, and a 
pen. He is reading aloud to his four scholars, who sit 
in front of him and have no books before them. Some 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s pages are occupied with the humorous 
sides of school-life ; and as he tells a story well, these 
portions of the book come upon one with singular 
pleasure. Perhaps the story of Dr. Busby and 
Charles II. is as good as anything. Holidays, punish- 
ments, dictionaries, A B C’s, foreign languages, and 
other subjects, are duly brought before the reader in 











these pages ; and though the book is not intended to 
be exhaustive of the subject, it cannot fail to interest. 
The information about schoolmasters is not very 
great, but we cannot understand how this subject 
could have been touched upon without a single word 
about the great Arnold. It is almost like omitting 
the name of Shakespeare from a book which deals 
with the drama. May we venture to object to the 
misuse of the words “archaic” and ‘‘ primitive ”? 
No system of school-teaching can properly be called 
archaic, certainly not that of the sixteenth century ; 
and no inkstand and pen can be termed primitive. 
These adjectives have now definite scientific mean- 
ings, from which it is a pity that they should be 
divorced. We plead, therefore, on their behalf that 
Mr. Hazlitt will not tempt them away from their 
natural friends, 





Salopian Shreds and Patches: a Garland of Shrop- 
shire Specialities, or Miscellaneous Notes on the 
History, Antiquities, Folklore, etc., of the County. 
Reprinted with additions from EDDOWE’s Shrews- 
bury Journal, vol. vii. (Shrewsbury, 1885.) 
4to., pp. iv, 269. 

We have only just received this volume, and we 
understand that its predecessors are all out of print. 
One of the first local papers to pay attention to local 
antiquities, this reprint of the various contributions 
fully testifies to the value of the material thus collected 
together from sources outside literature. Let no one 
of us neglect local antiquities, for, as is well known, 
therein may lurk some very important fact telling us 
of some otherwise obsolete national attribute. The 
present volume contains notes, we had almost said, 
upon every conceivable subject, and it certainly goes 
far towards making such an assertion true. One of 
the most interesting topics discussed is that of Sanctu- 
aries in Shropshire; but we question whether the 
correspondent is correct in saying the custom was 
taken from the Jews. Another topic which is well 
considered is dialect, and the notes under this section 
are all the more valuable because presently there will 
not be much chance of collecting them. Churchyard 
crosses is a subject well worth attention, and that of 
village crosses is even more important, as our own 
pages show by the example of the Nottinghamshire 
crosses. Shropshire bibliography is an important 
item, and of much general interest; and family 
history is, of course, well represented. Altogether there 
are few local Notes and Queries to equal this collection 
from Shropshire, and none we think to surpass it. 
May we suggest that it would greatly enhance the 
value of the various papers if the authors would always 
sign their names in full? In all matters of archzo- 
logical research, accuracy and authority is one of the 
necessities : and in local contributions of knowledge 
everything depends upon the contributor, The 
editor would a well to enforce such a rule when 


- possible, 





The Parish Registers of Kirkburton, co. York. 
Edited by FRANcEs ANNE COLLINS. Vol. L, 
1541-1654. (Exeter, 1887: W. Pollard.) 8vo., 
pp. xv, 298. 

This volume appears practically without notes, and 
with a good index of names. The particulars of the 
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families are to be given in the succeeding volumes. 
This plan commends itself to us as very useful, and in 
accord with the thoroughness of purpose with which 
the work is carried out. It is no use for us to record 
that parish registers are of almost inestimable value 
when printed, because the fact is so well known tv all 
our readers. Some good Yorkshire names appear in 
the index, and one of the uses to which such indexes 
could be put, if we had the counties sufficiently repre- 
sented, would be to see how far, during certain periods 
marked off by the events of history, families migrated 
from one place to another, or kept located within a 
certain spot. Many of the minor and some of the 
more important facts of English history could be 
elucidated if correct lists of county names could be 
supplied for the ready use of the student; and we 
point this out, not to the exclusion of the value to 
genealogy and family history which these registers 
possess, but because this point of view is so apt to be 
overlooked by those not directly interested in genea- 
logy. Mrs. Collins seems to have done her work 
well, and we have tested her index in several places 
and found it correct. We should have preferred, 
however, that the names should have been indexed 
with the Christian names, because the labour of look- 
ing through ‘‘ Roberts,’ “ Robucke,” ‘* Morehouse,” 
‘“‘ Lockwood,” ‘‘Smyth,” ‘‘Taylor,” and others, 
is great, and we may want, not the family name, but 
the individual. 





Essex Institute Historical Collections, vols. xxi, and 
xxii., Salem, Mass. (Printed for the Essex In- 
stitute, 1884-85.) 

These historical collections are mostly devoted to 
subjects of local interest, and consist of articles on 
Early Settlers, Genealogical Notes on various families, 
and Inscriptions on Gravestones. Attached to many 
of these last are short epitaphs in verse; but these 
are neither good enough nor bad enough to bear 
quotation. They are mostly doggerell, such as one is 
in the habit of reading in our own churchyards. 
Among the articles of more general interest may be 
mentioned one on Thoreau—the author of Walden— 
Wilson Flagg, and Mr. John Burroughs, three writers 
on out-of-door nature and natural scenery, and 
another on the life and character of Sir William 
Pepperell, who is stated to have been the only native 
of New England who was created a baronet during 
the connection of the American colonies with the 
mother country. Sir William was most anxious to 
perpetuate his name, and he left elaborate injunctions 
his will for the purpose, but the name has now 
become extinct in America. These volumes are 
handsomely printed on good paper. 





Epitaphs Collected by Old Mortality, Jun. Revised 
and enlarged edition. (London: Ranken and 
Co.) Sm. 8vo. 

We have here a fair collection of odd epitaphs. 
Many of them are old acquaintances, and the doubt 
must arise whether some of them ever appeared upon 
a tombstone; but there are also several that have 
evidently been copied direct from the churchyards 
which the compiler has frequented. We will quote 
one inscription, because it contains a good English 





chronogram, and because English chronograms are 
very rare. It is said to be taken from an antique 
sculptured shield in the front of the tower of St. 
Edmund’s Church, Salisbury, and cannot properly be 
called an epitaph: 


‘©The | Lord did | marveilously | preserve a great 
| congregation of | his people from the | fall of the 
tower in | this place upon the | sabbath day being | 
June 26 | 1653. 
“ PRAISE HIM O YEE CHILDREN” 


It will be seen that the large capitals, MDCLIII. 
form the date 1653. 

Monastic London: an analytical sketch of the monks 
and’ monasteries within the metropolitan area 
during the centuries of 1200 to 1600, By 
WALTER STANHOPE. (London: Remington 
and Co., 1887.) Sm. 8vo., pp. 169. 

Mr. Stanhope has produced an interesting little 
volume, but he can scarcely be said to have done 
justice to the large subject he undertakes to treat. 
The influence on London history of the two great 
religious movements, led respectively by the monks 
and the friars, was vast, and these movements have 
left their mark in the configuration of the city, and in 
the names of its streets. The first caused the suburbs 
to be occupied with the monasteries, and the second 
filled the city itself with friaries. We may remark in 
passing that the author does not make the distinction 
between the monks and friars which is necessary to 
understand the subject aright. He divides his book 
into three parts: in the first he gives a general 
survey of the history of the different monastic orders ; 
in the second he explains the habits of the monks, 
and the offices and officers in the monasteries ; and in 
the third he presents a digest of the London religious 
houses. 

As antiquaries, we cannot but regret, with Mr. 
Stanhope, the total destruction of the many noble 
buildings devoted to the service of these religious 
houses ; but when we take the map and note how 
large a portion of the city was occupied by these 
buildings, we cannot, as citizens, fail to realize the 
absolute necessity for the suppression of houses which, 
if not themselves destroyed, must in the end have 
crushed out the commercial life of London. 





Correspondence. 


—>——_ 
“VITALITY OF MUMMY WHEAT.” 
At present there is a discussion going on, at the 


' Antiquarian Society of this city, as to the vitality of 


grains of wheat found in the case or coffin of an 
Egyptian mummy. It arose from Mr. W. H. Robinson, 
F.S.A., of Hardwick Hall, who has lately returned 
from visiting Egypt, presenting to the society, on 
September 28th, some very valuable and most interest- 
ing Egyptian curiosities, and amongst them were some 
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grains of corn and barley. The Rev. Dr. Bruce 
(the Roman antiquary), who presided, asked Mr. 
Robinson if he had attempted to raise any grain 
from the seeds, when he replied, ‘‘ Mever;” and 
then said (in a joking manner), ‘‘ Mr. Barr, of Covent 
Garden, had told him that a lady came to him with a 
pea as a great curiosity, given to her from a member 
of the British Museum, which had been found in un- 
wrapping a mummy. Mr. Barr had planted the pea, 
and raised from it one of the finest and most perfect 
peas we had in the present century.” 

I find in unwrapping mummies a variety of seeds 
are found—viz., wheat, barley, peas, and date-stones ; 
and, from reference to some authors, that they do 
germinate and produce fruit, and that in some parts 
of France the Egyptian wheat has been very prolific, 
while other authors state that it is a myth and a mere 
tradition. 

From a letter signed M. E. Hall, Warwick Place, 
Newcastle, of September 19th, it is stated that Mr. 
Crossling, gardener to Mr. Riddell, Felton Park, 
planted a seed taken from the wrappings of a mummy, 
which was opened at the Literary and Philosophical 
Society, Newcastle, March, 1840, and that it did 
germinate and bring forth fruit. I also find that the 
late Mr. George Wales, Newcastle, planted some 
seeds (got at the same time) in a flower-pot, and they 
produced ears of Egyptian corn. 

I am very desirous of collecting some reliable facts 
to lay before the Antiquarian Society, Newcastle, at 
their meeting next month, and I will feel obliged by 
any information on this most interesting subject. 

In Notes and Queries, Mr. Martin Tupper is said 
to have raised wheat from the seeds at Guildford, 
and also Mr. Strutt, of Derby, who it is said superin- 
tended the unwrapping of the mummy, which would 
go to prove the genuineness of the seeds. 

Some authorities question the accuracy of the seeds 
being got out of the wrappings of a mummy, and say 
the Arabs had imposed upon Egyptian travellers by 
giving them modern seeds; and I admit in some 
cases this is so. 

The British Association appointed a committee to 
test the vitality of seeds, of which Dr. Henston, of 
Cambridge, was a member; and they reported in 1842 
and again in 1857, and from these experiments it 
rather goes to show that seeds will not germinate 
after so long a period. At the same time it would be 
scientifically valuable if all the evidence, ro and con, 
could be collected together and placed on record in our 
Society’s Transactions, when the subject is before us. 

JOHN PHILLIPSON 
(Member of the Council of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, Newcastle, and President of the Tyneside 
Naturalists’ Field Club). 
9, Victoria Square, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
November (2, 1887. 





ORIGIN OF THE NAME FRENCH. 
[Ante, vol. xiii., pp. 97, 1823 xvi., p. 231.) 


With regard to the name French, referred to in 
your ‘‘ Correspondence” page of the past few months, 
will you allow me to express my agreement with Mr. 
Henry French’s view? tn the Eastern counties the 
name is not unfamiliar ; and as one who has given 


some attention to the origin of personal names, I 
should like to say that in Norfolk several persons still 
bear the name. And shortly after the Norman 
Conquest the Normans were generally called the 
French. At Norwich these strangers selected one of 
the best quarters for their collective occupation in the 
southern part, which first became known as the French 
quarter, and afterwards ‘* The New or French Burgh.” 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries the Normans 
were generally referred to as ‘the French,” and 
hence, as I believe, came the surname French. 
A. LEIGH HunNT. 
Norwich, November, 1887. 





FAMILY CHAPELS IN OUR ANCIENT 
PARISH CHURCHES. 

I shall esteem it an obligation if any of your learned 
antiquaries will enlighten me on the question of the 
legal title by which many of the feudal barons and 
county magnates possessed family chapels in the old 

arish churches in England. I know of several 
Instances where these chapels have been treated as 
private property from the thirteenth to the nineteenth 
century, and where, in some cases, they have been 
conveyed (probably as an “appurtenance”) from one 
powerful family to another by purchase. The right of 
might could build a chapel without Ecclesiastical law 
or special faculty, and so it could be inherited from 
age to age where possession was never disputed, and 
I suspect that this has been the practice; but what I 
seek is something more than suspicion, and I do not 
know where to find that something. 

CORNELIUS NICHOLSON, F.S.A. 
Ventnor, October 31, 1887. 


NOTES FROM CHESTER. 

[Ante, p. 165. See also pp. 254-7 of the present 

number. } 

“Notes from Chester” are misleading. It is true 
Chester derives some importance from its houses, and 
that Cestrians desire its ancient characteristic buildings 
to remain. This is the aim of the local architects, 
archeologists, and authorities; but that which is 
suggested cannot always be carried into effect. 

Respecting the ‘‘ ancient timber house” at the 
Cross, your correspondent over-estimates its worth ; 
there is not one architectural feature about it, and 
nothing worth preserving, and it is devoid of any 
** detail,” except modern sash-windows, which are 
hideous and deserve the removal contemplated. The 
Town Council have very rightly ordered its removal ; 
the traffic demands this, and your readers may rest 
assured the citizens are not likely to regret its removal, 
except in the financial light. It is intended to rebuild 
the frontage, set back, ina manner much more artistic 
than the unsightly buildings in question. Your cor- 
respondent is not familiar with the question of im- 
proving the corner, otherwise he would not have 
suggested the purchase of the more modern buildings 
on the west side of the Cross. This would be useless 
in easing the traffic from Bridge Street to Eastgate 
Street. 

JouN HEwITrT. 

23, Charles Street, Hoole, 

Chester, October 14, 1887. 
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Che Antiquary Exchange. 


Enclose 4d. for the First 12 Words, and id. for each 
Additional Three Words. All replies to a number 
should be enclosed in a blank envelope, with a loose 
Stamp, and sent to the Manager. 


NoTe.—AUl Advertisements to reach the office by the 
15¢h of the month, and to be addressed—The Manager, 
EXCHANGE DEPARTMENT, THE ANTIQUARY OFFICE, 
62, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON, E.C. 


—>———_ 


For SALE. 


Bibliotheca Britannica ; or, a General Index to the 
Literature of Great Britain and Ireland, Ancient and 
Modern, including such foreign works as have been 
translated into English or printed in the British 
Dominions; as also a copious selection from the 
writings of the most distinguished authors of all ages 
and nations. Two Divisions—first, authors arranged 
alphabetically ; second, subjects arranged alpha- 
betically. By Robert Watt, M.D. Glasgow, 1820. 
Eleven parts, paper boards, 4to. ; price £4.—W. E. 
Morden, Tooting Graveney, S.W. 

Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament. Good 
copy ; newly bound in polished morocco (by Ramage). 
Gilt on the rough.—Offers to 100, care of Manager. 

Lord Brabourne’s Letters of Jane Austen; 2 vols. 
in one; newly half-bound in red morocco; fully 
lettered ; interesting to a Kentish collector.—Offers 
to 101, care of Manager. 

Sub-Mundanes; or, the Elementaries of the 
Cabala, being the History of Spirits, reprinted from 
the Text of the Abbot de Villars, Physio-Astro-Mystic, 
wherein is asserted that there are in existence on 
earth natural creatures besides man. With an 
appendix from the work ‘‘ Demoniality,” or ‘‘ Incubi 
and Succubi.” By the Rev. Father Sinistrari, of 
Ameno. Paper covers; 136 pp.; privately printed, 
1886 ; 10s. 6¢.—103, care of Manager. 

The Hermetic Works; vol. 2. The Virgin of the 
World; or, Hermes Mercurius Trismegistus, now 
first rendered into English by Dr. Anna Kingsford 
and Edward Maitland, 1885 ; 134 pp. ; cloth boards ; 
10s. 6d¢.—104, care of Manager. 

Several old Poesy, Mourning and Curious Rings 
for sale. —308, care of Manager. 

A Pickering’s Diamond Greek Testament, in 
original cloth, with front, splendid copy, 15s.—P., 
care of Manager. 

Poems by Rochester, Roscomon, and Dorset, Earls 
of, two vols. in one, illustrations, etc. (Glasgow, 1756), 
£2.—R., care of Manager. 

A large collection of 17th and 18th century tokens ; 
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also English silver and gold coins.—State wants to 
W. H. Taylor, Ivy View, Erdington. 

Complete set. 87 vols. of The icuropean Magazine, 
1782-1825. Sound and clean, but wanting plates. 
Contains an immense amount of interesting informa- 
tion. Only £1 15. the lot.—R. B., 10, Grove Terrace, 
Highgate Road, N. 

Antiquary for 1886, in parts, 5s. Ditto 1887, 6s. 
—7A, care of Manager. 

Book-plates for sale or exchange.—W. E. Goulden, 
Athenzeum Library, Canterbury. 

To Collectors. Topographical views, old maps 
and engraved portraits relating to all parts of Eng- 
land and Wales. Parcels of any county sent on 
approval to country buyers.—R. Ellington, 15, Fitzroy 
Street, W. 

A rare old copy, boards, steel clasp, folio edition, 
of Hortus Eyslettensis, sive Diligens et accurata 
omnium plantorum, florum, stirpium, ex variis orbis, 
etc. ; illustrated by nearly 500 engravings of flowers, 
herbs, etc., well executed. Published MDCCXIII. 
Price £3 3s.—May be seen at Mr. Jones’s, 351, Nor- 
wood Road, adjoining Tulse Hill Station. 

Girdle-spinning machine. Beautiful specimen; 
perfect condition ; remarkably rare ; royal pedigree. 
Price twelve guineas.—James Campbell, 306, Lawn- 
market, Edinburgh. 

Fine plaster-cast medallions of English sovereigns 
from William II. to Victoria, William IV. awanting, 
1 inches diameter. Set 175. 6d., 1s, each.—Louis 
Gonnella, 81, Nethergate, Dundee. 


The Manager wishes to draw attention to the fact 
that he cannot undertake to forward POST CARDS, 
or letters, unless a stamp be sent to cover postage o7 
same to advertiser. 














WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Maria de Clifford, novel, by Sir Egerton Brydges, 
about 1812-18.—Address 310, care of Manager. 

Reports of old books on wrestling, quoits, and 
kindred subjects.—119, care of Manager. 

Mackie’s Castles, etc., of Mary Queen of Scots.— 
IOOA, care of Manager. 

Wind Voices, by P. B. Marston.—Elliot Stock, 62, 
Paternoster Row, E.C. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland, Ist edition. 
Alice Through the Looking Glass, 1st edition. Hunt- 
ing of the Snark, Ist edition.—M., care of Manager. 

Fergusson’s Antiquities. Oldmixon’s British Empire 
in America, 2 vols. ; London, 1708. Memoirs of the 
Princess Lamballe; edited by a Lady. Woman’s 
Duties; published by Miss E. Faithful at the Victoria 
Press, Ferguson’s Wanderings in France and Switzer- 
land. Grant Allen’s Physiological Aisthetics.—Elliot 
Stock, 62, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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